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THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
By SECOND LIEUTENANT G. H. JAMERSON, SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


HERE is so much to be said on this subject that, for a short 
paper like this, I have found it very difficult to know just where 

to begin, and what to include. [ have thought, however, that it 
might be of interest to say a few words as to how England came into 
possession of India, how she can, in pursuance of a line of policy so 
vastly different from that of her home government, maintain, so 
easily, her grasp on such a vast and fertile empire so far from home; 
also to give briefly the strength and organization of her Indian army. 
The influence of European nations on India can be said to date 
from the arrival of Vasco pA GAMA on its shores, 1489, but the Brit- 
ish influence may be said to date from 1600, when the Dutch, who 
were then firmly established in the East, raised the price of pepper 
against the English. The result of this was that a number of the 
principal merchants of London formed themselves into an associa- 
tion for the purpose of trading directly with India, and applied for, 
and obtained, a charter and certain reasonable privileges and exemp- 
tions. The company had the power to purchase land from the na- 
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tives for the establishment of factories; and in 1615 it, through the 
King’s ambassador to the Great Mogul, obtained permission to 
establish factories throughout the empire. With the incorporation 
of the company difficulties began, and continued to arise in the 
shape of conflicts with the traders of other nations and interlopers. 

In 1640 Fort St. George was erected by the company at Madras 
for defense against the Dutch. English traders in Bengal were now 
restricted by the native princes to a military establishment of an 
ensign and thirty men; and this may be taken as the germ of the 
splendid army which now occupies India. 

In 1657 the company received a new charter confirming their 
possessions and giving them authority to make war and peace with 
all powers, not Christian, and to raise troops in England for their 
service. 

In 1668 the company’s position was very much strengthened by 
the transfer to it of the Island of Bombay, which had recently been 
ceded to the King of England-as a part of the dower of his Queen, 
the Infanta of Portugal. 

Some militia organizations were now established at Bombay and 
Madras, and all civil servants of the company were instructed to 
apply themselves to the study of military discipline. The company 
had plenty of money, so it had no difficulty to enlist into its service 
the natives, who, since their motives were purely mercenary, were 
at the service of any who would pay them and who could win influ: 
ence over them. They were, and still are, divided into a variety of 
castes and religious sects. They had no jealousy of a foreigner, no 
sense of national unity, and, like our Indians, have always shown 
more eagerness to fight each other than to fight England. And it 
was by taking advantage of this “isposition, by mingling in their 
quarrels, and by playing one tribe against the other, that England 
successively subdued them, and then effectively used them as soldiers 
in her service. 

In 1692 the company obtained a cession of territory and built 
Fort St. David. Later it purchased several villages, among which 
was Calcutta, and established factories in them. All this time com- 
pany after company of English merchants had been formed in oppo- 
sition to the original one, but each in succession either united with 
the original company or was compelled to dissolve in its favor, and 
in 1702 we find them all incorporated under the title of “The United 
‘Company of Merchants Trading to the East Indies.”” French mer- 
chants, enterprising and grasping for commercial supremacy, could 
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not sit quietly by and see the English, Dutch and Portuguese mer- 
chants growing rich through trade with a country open alike to all 
adventurers. So, soon after the formation of the first English com- 
pany, the French incorporated a company, and then several others 
were formed; and the companies of the different nations traded side 
by side for many years without either active rivalry or territorial 
ambition. In 1744, however, this period of tranquility was brought 
to an end by the commencement of the great struggle between the 
French and English in India, which led to the ascendency of the 
latter nation. Although their interests now came into conflict, and 
serious struggles began between them, they did not carry on their 
operations on their own account, but appeared as auxiliaries of some 
of the princes of the country. It is not thought that the dream of 
empire yet existed. That came asa result of the long and continued 
struggle which gave the supremacy to the English. The idea of 
conquest did not yet exist. Their purpose was trade, and though 
the forces of the two companies often came into conflict, they fought 
for the sole purpose of supporting trade. 

To follow the fortunes of the troops of the East India Company 
through all their stormy passages, would take more time than I 
imagine you would cheerfully give, so I will only give a brief 
description of two or three of the most prominent engagements, 
including the battle of Plassey, which I regard as the turning point 
of the struggle. 

In 1748 the French bad become masters of almost every port of 
the Carnatic. They had, under the leadership of DupLErx, been 
successful everywhere. Assisted by the numerous followers of one 
of the pretenders to the throne of the Deccan, the wealthiest and 
most extensive province of the Carnatic, DupLEIx had succeeded in 
making his ally, the above mentioned pretender, viceroy of the 
Deccan, and now the triumph of the French arms and the French 
policy seemed complete. The English, in their unsuccessful attempt 
to stop the brilliant and rapid career of the rival company, had 
fallen into contempt among the natives. At this moment, however, 
the valor and genius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned 
the tide of fortune. Roserr CLIveE, twenty-five years of age, and a 
clerk in the East India Company, but who was soon to be considered 
the founder of the British Empire in India, was sent with 200 Eng- 
lish soldiers and 300 Sepoys, armed and disciplined after the English 
fashion, to attempt to wrest from the French Arcot, the capital of 
the Carnatic. The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the 
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English entered without a blow. The garrison, after being heavily 
reinforced, returned that night and camped near the town. CLIVE 
made a night attack and routed them, but the French and allies, 
after recruiting their ranks to the number of about 10,000, invested, 
and laid siege to the town. After a siege of fifty days, and after 
Cuive’s forces Were reduced to 320, they advanced to the attack, 
driving before them elephants whose foreheads were armed.with 
iron plates. These huge beasts no sooner felt the sting of the Eng- 
lish musket balls, than they rushed furiously away, trampling on 
the multitude which bad urged them forward. CLIVE made a sortie, 
and his victory was complete, and from this time on he met with 
success everywhere. 

In 1756 the Nabob of the Province of Bengal, who hated the 
English, and who had exaggerated notions of the wealth he might 
obtain by plundering them, marched against them in Fort William 
at Calcutta. At the sight of the overwhelming forces of the Nabob, 
the governor of the city and the commandant of the fort fled. The 
fort was taken, and the English captives, to the number of 146, were 
thrown into the prison of the garrison, a small room twenty feet 
square, and known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even 
for a single European malefactor, says MacauLEy, the dungeon 
would, in such a climate, have been too close and narrow. It was 
the summer solstice, and the air holes were smal! and obstructed. 
The prisoners entreated the guards; they cried for mercy; they 
strove to burst the door, but all in vain. The answer of the guards 
was, that nothing could be done without the Nabob’s orders, and 
that he was asleep, and. would be angry if anyone woke him. When 
the day broke, only twenty-three of the 146 were alive. As soon as 
the intelligence of this reached Madras, where CLIVE was, he set out 
with an expedition for Calcutta, and soon recaptured the fort and 
recovered the city. 

The next year, 1757, this same Nabob, whose dissoluteness and 
folly had disgusted all his subjects, and against whom confederacies 
were being formed, assembled his forces and marched to encounter 
the English under Crive, near Plassey. His mighty force, twenty 
times as numerous as CLIve’s, lay in a short time only a few miles 
from Plassey. CLIVE, who had been promised, and who expected 
the assistance of the conspirators, was now in a painfully anxious 
situation, for the conspirators, even at this late hour, still delayed 
to fulfill their engagement, and returned evasive answers to the 
earnest remonstrances of the English general. He now realized 
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that he could place no confidence in the sincerity of his confederates, 
and that whatever confidence he might place in his own military 
talents and in the valor and discipline of his troops, it was no light 
thing to engage an army twenty times as numerous as his own. 
Before him lay a river which separated him from the enemy, and 
over which it was easy to advance, but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of bis little band would ever return. 

On this occasion, says MacauLey, for the first and for the last 
time, his dauntless spirit shrank from the fearful responsibility of 
making a decision. He called a council of war. The majority pro- 
nounced against fighting. Long afterwards CLIvE said that he 
never called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken the 
advice of that council, the British would never have been masters of 
Bengal. Scarcely had the meeting broken up, when he was him- 
self again, and, after some thought, he determined to put everything 
to hazard, and gave orders for all to be in readiness for passing the 
river on the morrow. The river was crossed, and that night he took 
up a position in a grove near Plassey, and within a mile of the 
enemy. At sunrise of the day, which was to decide the fate of In- 
dia, the army of the Nabob began to move towards the grove where 
the English lay; 40,000 infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, 
bows and arrows, covered the plain. They were accompanied by 
fifty pieces of heavy ordnance, each tugged by a long team of white 
oxen, and pushed from behind by an elephant. There were some 
smaller guns, under the direction of the French, who had allied 
themselves with the Nabob, and about 15,000 cavalry. 


The force that CLivE had to oppose this multitude, was only 
3,000, but 1,000 of these were English soldiers, and all were led by 
English officers and trained in English discipline. Conspicuous in 
the ranks of this little army were the men of the Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment, which still bears on its colors the name of Plassey, and the 
proud motto, “ Primus in Indis.” 


After several volleys from Ciiv2’s artillery, and after several of 
the most distinguished officers of the Nabeb’s army had fallen, dis- 
order began to spread through his ranks. Advised by one of the 
conspirators, he ordered his army to fall back. This order decided 
his fate. CLIVE snatched the moment and ordered an advance. No 
mob, attacked by regular soldiers, says MacavuLEy, was ever more 
completely routed. In an hour the forces of the Nabob were dis- 
persed, never to reassemble. Only 500 of the vanquished were slain, 
but their guns, baggage, wagons and cattle, remained in the hands 
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of the conquerors. CLIve, with only seventy killed and wounded, 
had scattered an army of about 60,000, and subdued an empire 
larger and more populous than Great Britain itself. 

The French were now virtually dislodged, and it was now that 
the vision of conquest first dawned upon the East India Company. 

It might be said that the arts of both war and policy which 
were employed with such signal success by the English, were first 
understood and practiced by the ingenious and aspiring Frenchman, 
Dupierx. He was the first to see that it was possible to found an 
empire on the ruins of the Mogul Monarchy. He saw that any force 
which the princes of India could bring into the field, could be no 
match for a small body of trained and disciplined men. He also 
saw that the natives of India might, under European commanders, 
be formed into armies that could be used to great advantage, and it 
was by so using these natives that England finally conquered India. 
So it can be said, with a good deal of truth, that India conquered 
herself, rather than that she was conquered by England. 

The battle of Plassey, while it virtually dislodged the French and 
placed the English in power, did not end the strife. Several more 
hard-won fights had to be fought before the superiority of the 
British arms was admitted even by all the natives. 

CLIVE was now appointed Governor General of all the company’s 
settlements, and these settlements, which were increased from time 
to time, were ruled by the Governor General until 1857, the date of 
the great Sepoy rebellion. In 1858, the date of the suppression of 
the mutiny, the company’s possessions were transferred to the 
Crown, and from that time to the present they have been governed 
by, and in the name of, the sovereign of England, through one of 
the principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council of fifteen 
members. The Governor General now has the title of Viceroy. 

Of the various motives assigned for the mutiny some are as fol- 
lows: The policy of Lord DaLuousig, Governor General from 1848 
to 1856, was utterly distasteful to the native mind. Repeated an- 
nexations, the spread of education, the appearance of the steam en- 
gine and telegraph wire, all alike revealed a determination to sub- 
stitute an English for an Indian civilization. The natives had 
money in abundance with which they could buy the assistance of 
skillful intriguers. In fact, they thought they had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, by a revolution. So when, in this critical 
state of affairs, the rumor ran through the cantonment of the Ben- 
gal army that cartridges bad been served out, greased with the fat 
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cf animals, unclean alike to Hindu and Mobhametan, nothing could 
quiet the minds of the Sepoys. Fires occurred nightly, officers were 
insulted by their men, all confidence was gone, Europeans, or persons 
of the Christian faith, and sometimes women and children, were cut 
down wherever met. The revolt spread like wild-fire throughout the 
northwestern provinces and Dudh, down into lower Bengal. The 
main interest of the war gathers around the three cities, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Delbi. The massacre of Cawnpore, the siege of Luck- 
now and the storm of Delbi, are familiar to you all and need no de- 
scription. 

During this rebellion the Sikh population never wavered, and 
the native armies of Madras and Bombay remained true to their 
colors. And it was due to the fact that so many natives remained 
loyal, that England was finally able to suppress the rebellion. 


Peace was not proclaimed, however, until July, 1859. It may be 
noted that this great mutiny occurred just one hundred years after 
the battle of Plassey, which decided India’s fate. This was the 
greatest struggle England has ever had in the Hast, and it was a 
struggle with men and officers whom she had trained for her own 


service. 

The government now has all the elements of a military despotism, 
and for administrative purposes India is divided into three general 
presidencies: Bombay, Madras and Bengal. Each of these, together 
with the Northwest Provinces has a governor, and a separate orga- 
nization for local government. Final decisions upon affairs, how- 
ever, are in the hands of the Viceroy and his council, their acts 
being subject to the final approval of the home government. 

To maintain her supremacy in India, England keeps there a 
large standing army of British troops and about 190,000 native 
troops. The returns of 1894 show the strength of the British army 
in India to be about 80,000, and these, with the 190,000 native 
troops, make a total of 270,000 troops to keep in subjection about 
275,000,000 of people. Her army is distributed among the three 
presidencies. The largest part is in the Bengal command. The 
new command of the Punjab comes next. The remainder is dis- 
tributed among the Bombay and Madras commands, and Burmab. 
With the exception of forty-eight mounted guns, all artillery in 
India is British. There are about 22,000 native cavalry and 160,000 
native infantry, besides some militia and a few volunteer organiza- 
tions. 
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A regiment of native infautry has about 720 officers and men, 
of which there are eight British officers, viz: a commandant, two 
wing officers, two wing subalterns, an adjutant, a quartermaster and 
a medical officer. The wing officers act in the capacity of our 
majors, and are assisted in their duties generally by the wing subal- 
terns. English officers in India receive handsome pay and allow- 
ances. A commandant of a regiment of native infantry receives 
$620 per month, while the pay of the native officers is quite small. 
That of a senior captain being $62.50, and that of a junior captain 
being $33.50 per month. First and second lieutenants receive re- 
spectively, $17.50 and $15.00 per month. The senior non-commis- 
sioned officers receive $9.50 and the juniors $6.00 per month, while 
the pay of the Sepoys (the privates) is almost nothing. 

The pay of the British officers, serving with British troops, is a 
little more than when serving with native troops. A colonel com- 
manding a brigade of home artillery receives $879 per month. A 
lieutenant-colonel commanding a regiment of British cavalry re- 
ceives $718 per month. A lieutenant-colonel commanding a regi- 
ment of British infantry, $701 per month. The commander-in-chief 
receives $50,000 per year. 

In the Indian service great distinction is made between the pay 
of officers in command and at the head of departments and the pay 
of the grades next below, but the fact that a sub-lieutenant on pro- 
bation in a native regiment, receives $165 per month is sufficient to 
show that officers, if serving in the worst of climates, are better paid 
than those of any other army in the world, while the pay of the 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the British regiments is 
not even as much as in our service. The total annual cost of a 
British regiment in India is about $174,000, while that of a native 
regiment is about half this sum. The Indian government defrays 
the expense of all troops. It may be mentioned that there is not a 
single permanent staff corps in the army of India. Staff positions, 
in each presidency, are filled for a term of years, by officers from 
the “General Staff Corps.”” The same corps furnishes, by detail, 
the seven combatant British officers of the regiments of native in- 
fantry and the eight combatant British officers of the native cavalry 
regiments. 

The military policy of the government imparts a variety of mil- 
itary knowledge and experience not possessed by any other army. 
Officers are intrusted with the diplomatic relations of India with 
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Persia and Arabia; and occasionally they are appointed military 
and civil governors of millions of people. General UprTon says that 
when he was in India, 1875, he met a colonel who was a civil and 
military governor of 4,000,000 of people. They are continually act- 
ing in spberes of responsibility far greater than those occupied by 
officers of other armies, and there is always more or less activity in 
this service for them when with their regiments. For these places 
of responsibility they are specially selected for their zeal, abilities 
and intelligence. The term of service of the British troops in India 
is ten years, two years of which are passed at one of the Hill stations. 
The troops are moved about considerably, and as a regiment’s term 
of service is expiring, it is gradually moved towards the port of em- 
barkation. 

The people of India are, as a rule, uneducated, and, as has been 
said, are divided into many religious sects and hundreds of commu- 
nities. There are many languages and race differences. They are 
passive, and have been dragonnaded by foreign military govern- 
ment until the very conception of resistance seems to have been 
lost. But no element of the strength of England’s Eastern Empire 
resides in the attachment of the natives. Still they apparently see 
nothing to prefer in the rule of Russia, the one power which is 
continually menacing England’s eastern possessions. 

England’s control of India has resided, and still resides, in the 
variety and separation of the natives. That is, the same causes 
which led to the subjugation of the people of India, still exist to 
keep them in subjection. The population seems wholly incapable 
of common action. But, as religious animosities are gradually dis- 
appearing, as the ties which bind the natives to their sects and 
castes and which make separation so distinct, are growing weaker 
year by year, and since there is no community of. interests, no com- 
munity of religion, no community of race, no mingling between the 
natives and the English, it seems an illusion to suppose that, in the 
face of all these opposing influences, the natives will forever submit 
voluntarily to foreign rule. It would seem that the only hope of a 
permanent British Empire in India lies in a future development of 
attachment of the people to a system of government which must of 
necessity be, and remain, despotic, and in their voluntary adoption 
of English ideas and views of empire. For many years it has been 
predicted that so long as the races remain separate in religion and 
feeling, just so long will it be possible for England to rule. Once 
the people of India breathe the breath of one people, once the idea 
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of nationality is infused into them, by whatever cause, the power of 
England in India will be brushed away, and her Eastern empire will 
dissolve like vapor. 


Norre.—The strength of the European army in India at the present moment 
is 74,040, of whom 70563 are non-commissioned officers and privates. The cavalry 
amounts to 5,679, Royal Artillery 13319, Royal Engineers 278, and infantry 68,740. Of 
the non-commissioned officers and men, 44,214 are quartered in Bengal, 13,481 in Madras 
and 12868 in Bombay. The artillery consists of eighty-eight batteries. The native 
army, including European officers, is 145,000. Of this number 4,581 are artillery, 23,230 
cavalry, 3826 sappers and miners, and 113,813 infantry. The total of native officers and 
privates is 144,071. Of the latter 88,671 are in the Bengal command, 81,929 in the Madras 
and 28,471 in the Bombay. In addition to the European and native army there are 
17,000 imperial service troops, with two batteries of mountain artillery. This gives a 
grand total of nearly 237,000 men, exclusive of the volunteer force, which includes 
eleven corps of cavalry, six of artillery, two of engineers, eight of mounted rifles, and 
fifty-three of infantry. 

The weak spot in the native army is the small number of European officers, one 
to every hundred men. It is absolutely necessary for British officers to expose them- 
selves in leading native soldiers. Even the Goorkhas, who have never been known 
to waver or turn their backs on the foe, will not advance unless led by British officers, 
One can therefore imagine how soon, in a modern battle, the eight European officers 
in a native battalion would be removed by death or wounds.—Army and Navy Journal, 





THE REMOUNT SYSTEM FOR CAVALRY IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


By LIEUTENANT W. S. SCOTT, First CAVALRY. 


HE horse has been used for war purposes for many centuries. 
About the earlist record seems to be fgund in the Bible. From 
this source we learn tbat about 1500 years before Curist, PHARAOH 
pursued the Israelites with 600 chosen chariots and with all the char- 
iots of Egypt (Exodus xii), and that he also pursued them with 
horsemen. History does not, to my knowledge, enter into the de- 
tails of how the supply of horses was provided for armies at that 
time, nor for many centuries later. Did we know, it would prob- 
ably be of no particular benefit now. However, knowing the small 
regard that people in olden times had for other’s property in gen- 
eral, we may well assume that the custom of “swapping” horses 
similar to that in vogue in the Confederate army during the Civil 
War prevailed to a large extent among the warriors of old, who, no 
doubt, were not troubled with tender consciences. 

On the assumption that progressiveness in methods applies as 
well to this subject as to others, we may ignore past systems and 
come down to the present and see what methods the leading nations 
are applying in procuring remounts for their armies. 

With this in view, I have prepared a few remarks on the subject 
of our own system and that of European countries. I have com- 
piled and translated such articles as I have been able to procure. 
Fortunately these articles touch only the main features, and will not 
tax the patience of the reader with details. 


REMOUNTS—IN TIME OF PEACE AND IN TIME OF WAR. 


In Time of Peace. 


In order to classify the production of horses we must divide the 
countries, into three groups: Ist. Where the production rests en- 
tirely in the hands of private breeders without any interference by 
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the government; 2d. Where the breeding institutions are under the 


supervision and direction of governments; and, 3d. Where we find 
these two systems combined. 

To the first group belong England, Belgium, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, and those countries consti- 
tuting the Balkan Peninsula, as well as all the countries of the New 
World. Many of these countries—England, Belgium and the 
United States, for instance—produce excellent horses, but the ob- 
ject of their production and the results obtained only remotely 
touch the question of their military service. We find in these 
countries magnificent horses for cavalry remounts, but the majority 
are intended and bred for other purposes. 

France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, form the second group; 
Italy, Spain and Russia, the third. 

Spain and Italy differ from the other countries mentioned in that 
they produce more burros and mules than horses. In Spain, we 
still find traces of the ancient Moorish breed, the same traces that 
are noticed in nearly all horses which are found in the south of 
France. 

In this article, however, we shall only consider Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States. i 


GERMANY. 


Horse Supply. 


Germany possess 3,522,600 horses, of which number 2,417,000 
belong to Prussia alone. These considerable resources give the gov- 
ernment all the horses necessary for the mobilization of its army. 

In East Prussia we find the Trakebnen half-breed prevailing 
among the stallions, and serving as a model for the breeding of the 
native horses. In this district the transformation is already an ac- 
complished fact. In West Prussia, as well as in the Province of 
Posen, the assimilation has already made great progress, and it is 
progressing in East Silesia; while in the western part of this prov- 
ince the raising of native horses for agricultural purposes predomi- 
nates. The regeneration advances but slowly in Brandenburg, in 
Pomerania, in Prussian Saxony, in Hesse-Nassah, in Westphaliaand 
in the Rhine provinces. 

The horses of all these countries are still very much mixed in 
breed and very unsuitable. In Hanover and in Schleswig-Holstein 
the horses belong to a class totally independent of those of East 
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Prussia. In Hanover they are principally big half-blood draft . 
horses; in Schleswig-Holstein they are also draft horses, but not so 
heavy. The preponderant influence of Prussia makes itself also 
felt, in the breeding of horses, in the other countries which compose 
the German Empire. The Military Boards on Remounts are the 
strong intermediate agents of this influence. Among the German 
coantries, Oldenburg and Wurtemburg deserve special mention, the 
former producing the well known draft, and the latter full blood 
and half blood animals of a very distinguished type. The class of 
horses which prevails in Prussia—the East Prussian —contains 
nearly fifty per cent. of pure English blood and twenty-five per 
cent. native blood (lithuanian, which are of oriental origin). In 
its nature, as well as in its looks, the “East Prussian” resembles 
very much the “Tarbéen,” which constitutes the class of horses we 
find in the soutb of France. 

The more celebrated studs of Prussia are the Trakhenen, founded 
in 1732, and situated in East Prussia. Here they breed horses of 
pure English blood. We mention also those of Graditz and Beber- 
beck, which furnish mares and stallions of pure blood. These three 
studs belong to the government, and comprise 32 stallions and 627 
mares. We find further, in Prussia, studs owned by provinces 
(provincial studs) and those owned by private parties, and depots 
of stallions, which contain more than 2,000 head of stock. The 
Prussian government has tried, in the interest of the defense of its 
country, to divide equally, as far as possible, the breeding of horses 
over all its territories. In order to do this, it has founded depots 
for the breeding of stallions throughout the whole monarchy. But, 
as we have already seen, the results obtained vary greatly. While 
the majority of these depots contain 100 stallions, and some of 
them even double that number, one contains only about eighty stal- 
lions, which must suffice for the whole Rhine Province. We must 
therefore come to the conclusion that local circumstances, the im- 
mense manufacturing districts, and the industries to which people 
are devoted, are not favorable to the breeding of military horses. 

The depots of stallions are divided as follows: For East Prussia, 
at Rastenburg, Susterburg and Gudwallen; for West Prussia, at 
Marienwerder; for Brandenburg, at Neustadt; for the provinces of 
Saxony, at Lindenau; for those of Posen, at Zirke and at Guesen; 
for Lower Silesia, at Leubers; for Schleswig-Holstein, at Traven- 
thal; for Hanover, at Celle; for Westphalia, at Werendorff; for 
Hesse-Nassan, at Dillenburg, and for the Rhine Provinces, at Wicb- 
rath. With the object of encouraging breeding, Bavaria has founded 
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studs at Munich, Landshut, Augsburg, Ausbach and at Zwerbrucken, 
and for the stables of the court, we find studs at Bergstetten, Rohren- 
feldaur, Neuhof. 


Remounts in Time of Peace. 


The effective strength of horses of the German army, in time of 
peace, is 96,844 (not including the mounted police, which do not 
belong to the War Department). The average length of service of 
a horse is nine vears in the light artiilery, and ten years in the cav- 
alry. The battalion of the “train” (wagon trains are a separate 
arm of the service), take their supply from these horses, which are 
surplus in the light artillery and cavalry. 

For the fiscal year 1894-95, the acquisition of horses amounted 
to 8,328, the average price of which was fixed at $179.35. Expenses 
are added to this price. Again, during the year 1892-93, the sums 
needed were in excess of the appropriation by $215,347; the 8,039 
horses purchased, came to about $205.90 a piece, instead of $179.35. 
In the Prussian War Department exists a special management for 
remount horses, which has its chief, a cavalry officer of high rank, 
who bears the title of “ Inspector General of Remounts.” All the 
business that pertains to this important branch of the service is 
transacted there. 

The purchase of the necessary horses for the army is made by a 
purchase board, which numbers five, composed of one permanent 
president, one first and one second auxiliary officer. Each commis- 
sion has, besides these, other assistants, one veterinary surgeon, one 
clerk and one or two orderlies. 

The commissions buy in the districts assigned them, horses from 
three to four years old, which are sent for one year, or, exception- 
ally, two years, to the depots of remounts. 

The minimum height for horses destined for remounts has been 
determined upon as follows: For the regiment of cuirassiers, in- 
cluding the Guarde du Corps, (Guard) 154 hands; for the Uhlans 
of the Guard and of the Line, the Dragoons of the Guard, and the 
Hussars of the Guard, 144 hands; for the Dragoons and Hussars of 
the Line, 144 hands; for draft horses of artillery, 154; for saddle 
horses of artillery, 144 bands. 

In the depots for remounts young horses live continually in the 
openair. Prussia has seventeen of these depots, which supply also the 
Thirteenth Corps of Wurtemburg. This constitutes the property of 
the government, and has a special administration. Of these depots, 
eight are situated in the two Prussias, at Jurgatciion, Neuhof Rag- 
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nit, Kattenau, and Brakupoénen, Preussisch-Mark, Sperling, Liesken, 
and Weeskenhof; two in Pomerania, at Neubof-Treptow and Ferdi- 
nandhoff.. The others are in Barenklen (Brandenburg), Wirsitz 
(Posen), Webrse (Silesia), and Oberseener (Upper Hesse). After 
one year’s stay at these depots the horses are assigned by the Chief 
of Remounts to the different regiments. Such of the horses as have 
not been sufficiently developed are retained for anotber year. 

Mecklenburg, looking to the profits of breeding, has formally 
the right of supplying its two regiments of dragoons and its artil- 
lery. Actually, however, it makes no use of this privilege. Finally, 
to return to the needs of the army, the military authorities of 
Bavaria bought in the beginning of this century a stud in Poland; 
it has furthermore created another one in its own country and also 
a depot for fillies. These establishments are under the supervision 
of special administration. At the time of the adoption of the Prus- 
sian military regime Bavaria had transformed these establishments 
into depots for remounts, and had given the inspector of the Bava- 
rian cavalry the functions of an inspector of remounts. 

A purchase board, which bas been placed under the orders of this 
officer, like in Prussia, travels during springtime through the king- 
dom of Bavaria and North Germany. A part of the horses, es- 
pecially draft horses, are furnished by Bavaria itself, while those 
destined for saddle purposes are nearly exclusively obtained from 
the northern part of the empire. After purchase these horses are 
generally sent to the remount depots of Benediktbeuern, Furstenfeld, 
Schleissheim and Schwaiganger. The personnel of these establish- 
ments comprise generally two to four civilian employees and one 
veterinary surgeon. After one year’s stay in these depots the 
horses are sent by the Inspector for Remounts to tie different corps 
of the army. 

In Germany if a remount horse of the last or second last annual 
delivery should be found unserviceable by the regimental commis- 
sion which has been charged to pick out horses for officers, he may, 
with the approval of the commander of the brigade, be publicly sold 
at auction. The price obtained is then turned into the fund for im- 
provement of horses belonging to that particular regiment. The 
horse sold can, during one year from date of sale, be carried on as 
missing, and the commutation of forage and rations thus economized 
can also be turned into the above mentioned fund. By means of the 
sum obtained from these sales, also by the saving of the forage 
ration, the regiment may buy a suitable horse. 
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The brigade or regimental commander must see on his responsi- 
bility that these funds do not unduly accumulate, but he may use 
them at opportune times to improve the regimental effective force. 
They may besides request that horses that have been destined to be 
sent direct to the depot, be sent direct to them, and instead of buy- 
ing them in the trade markets they pay to these depots the deter- 
mined average price for horses for that particular arm of the service, 
as well as the value of forage rations for one year. They must also 
pay the expense of their installation in these depots, and the expense 
of their transport to these places. All, however, only in cases 
where the resources of the depots permitted them to give up the 
animals in question. 

All that is left now to speak of is the remounts for officers. First, 
and foremost we find in Germany a class of horses (chargers) which 
are given to certain officers whose dutiesrequire them to be mounted. 
These horses constitute a class between those which are personal 
property of officers, and those which are only ridden by them when 
on duty. 

Chargers are only given to lieutenants of cavalry and light or 
horse artillery and to those captains of the same arm, who, in excep- 
tional cases, draw the salary of lieutenants. At the end of the 
fourth year these horses become the property of the officer; they 
can then dispose of them after receiving anew remount. Additional 
horses are also allowed for the remount of officers of the cavalry or 
horse or light artillery when they lose by death horses which are 
their property, and for which they have neither received a bounty nor 
an indemnity under the law relating to the subject. They may, by 
authority of tne Secretary of War, accept horses, as auxiliary horses, 
for remounts which -have faults which do not permit them to be dis- 
tributed among the corps of the army. This authority is accorded, 
as is well understood, only in those cases where such horses are to 
be found in depots for remounts. In order to make a requisition for 
these remounts, the officer must prove that his horse died in the 
service or as a result of service, and that at the time of its death he 
did not possess a greater number of horses than that for which he 
was allowed forage. 

Captains and lieutenants of artillery are mounted on ‘service 
horses,”’ which are put at their disposal by the organization to which 
they belong. Regiments of field artillery receive for this purpose in 
their yearly lot of remounts a sufficient number of horses fit for this 
purpose. In regard to battery commanders, besides horses which 
are their property, they are authorized to use service horses. 
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The officers of the train are mounted in a totally different way. 
Each company receives yearly one horse suitable for an officer, 
which is taken from che troop horses of regiments of cavalry belong- 
ing to the corps of the army to which the train belongs. This horse 
must not be under three years of age and not over nine. In order 
to permit a good application of this system the battalions of the 
train are permitted to address to the commander of the corps a let- 
ter on the Ist of January, in which they furnish data in regard to 
the strength and horsemanship of officers for whom these horses are 
required. 

Mounted officers of foot troops, of mounted artillery, and the train, 
below the rank of regimental commander, receive an indemnity for 
each horse they are required to own. This indemnity has been 
fixed at $375 per horse. It is renewed every eight years, the term 
fixed for the average length of time of service of a horse, and is paid to 
them monthly at a rate of about $4.00. A payment in advance which 
must not exceed $375 can be made to an officer who has to buy a 
horse. In this case the monthly payment is withheld until the sum 
paid in advance has been recovered. 

Every officer who is obliged to remount himself at his expense, 
who loses a horse in service or by service, receives an indemnity of 


$375. If an officer lose a horse by accident or sickness, the Sec- 
retary of War is authorized to grant him an indemnity on the rec- 
ommendation of his superiors. The report must show the most 
minute circumstances of the accident. 


Genera! officers, regimental commanders of all branches of the 
service, field officers and captains of cavalry and horse artillery re- 
ceive neither indemnity for horses, nor service horses. They are 
however allowed a double ration of forage for each horse, to which 
they are entitled ($7.00 per month). Those of these officers who 
are entitled to increased rations and only have one horse receive 
only a commutation of forage for two horses. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY. . 


Resources. 


Horse breeding is one of the principal branches of national 
economy in Austro-Hungary, where the number of horses reach 
3,800,000. More than half are raised in more or less hap-hazard 
ways. In the countries situated in the east of the empire, Galacie, 
Bukovine and the northeast sections of Hungary, the horses are 
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similar to those of the native race of Russia. They have probably 
the same origin as those, for annually a large number of Russian 
horses are introduced into Austro-Hungary. In the Provinces of 
Salzbourg and Stynia they raise principally heavy horses of Pinz- 
gau and Pongan belonging to the Noric race. Bohemia produces a 
solid horse for draft, the type of which has been carefully pre- 
served in the studs for more than a century. 

There exists in Austro-Hungary three kinds of studs. The gov- 
ernment studs, imperial studs and local studs. These last are dis- 
tributed in the different parts of the monarchy. We mention spe- 
cially the private studs of the Emperor, at Kladruss (Bohemia), 
where they raise the Spanish horse crossed with the Neapolitan. 
The progeny constitutes the type of horse used for court carriages, 
These establishments contain also stallions and brood mares of pure 
English blood. In the royal studs of Kisber (Hungary) there are 
found excellent and pure-bred and half-bred English horses. At the 
royal stud of Togaras (Transylvania) there are pure-bred Spanish 
and the cross of Spanish and Arabian, destined for the improvement 
of the Karpathian horses. The same race is found at Lipitza near 
Trieste (government stud). The dry pastures and warm climate of 
this region is specially adapted for the eastern races of horses. 

The government studs at Babolna (Hungary) furnish also Arabian 
horses of pure and half-breed. At Mezohegyes (Hungary) they 
have the pure-bred Arabian or Anglo-Norman, producing the half- 
breed English for light draft, and the Norfolk type for heavy draft. 
Finally at Radantz (Cisleithanie) we find the cross between the 
English and Arabian. There are other depots for stallions where 
they raise pure-bred and half-bred English and Arabian, the Nor- 
man, the Spanish, the half-bred Spanish and the Norfolk horses. 

The depots of stallions are distributed as follows: 

(a.) In Austria and in the dependent countries: At Pisek ( with 
stations at Prague, Nemoschitz, Alt Burzlau, Pilsen, Pisek, Bzy and 
Tans); at Klosterbruck, near Zwain, (with stations at Kloster- 
bruck, Hatschien and Trappan); at Drohowyze in Galacia (with 
stations at Drohowyze and Alxhowce); at Gratz (with stations at 
Gratz, Ossiach, Sello and Siny); at Stadl, near Lambach. 

(b.) In Hungary, in Croatia and in Slavonia:- At Nagy-Koros 
(with stations at Nagy-Koros, Werschetz, Mezohegyes, Baja and 
Doszama); at Stuhlweissenburg (with stations at Stuhlweissen- 
burg, Babolna, Bajna, Nagy-Atad and Palin); at Brareczin (with 
stations at Tperjes, Debreczin, Tuwa-Remete and Rimaszonbal) ; 
at Szepsi-Szeat-Gyorgy (with stations at Hamorod, Szepsi-Szent- 
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Gyorgy and Dees); and at Agram (with stations at Goldood and at 
Kutjevo). 

In Austria and in Hungary the government studs are under the 
surveillance of the Secretary of Agriculture; in Croatia and in Sla- 
vonia, of the governors. Most of the government or royal studs 
are under the supervision of a military organization. The personnel 
is composed of officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the 
stud service. The officers are taken from the active list and land- 
wehrs, forming in both countries a special corps. The men are 
recruited in all the provinces of the monarchy, except in the Tyrol 
and in the Vorarlberg, and are incorporated directly in the service 
of the studs. The supervision and military inspection of the studs 
are confined to a general, having the title of Military Inspector of 
the Horse-raising Establishments. 

Each establishment is under the direction of a field officer or a 
captain, who has under his orders a section of the ‘stud service.” 
In the government studs in Hungary there is another administrative 
commission composed of civilian employees, charged with the care 
of the farms. Each depot of stallions is subdivided into several 
posts, commanded by captains or by old subaltern officers. The 
sections of the service of the studs report, in military matters, to 
their immediate chiefs, and to the Secretary of War as to economy, 
and for all that concerns the raising of horses, either to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or to the Governors of Croatia or of Slavonia. 


Remounts in Time of Peace. 


The number of horses for the Austro-Hungarian army on peace 
footing, is placed at 52,496. The length of service is eight and a 
half years for saddle horses and ten years for draft horses. Con- 
sequently, the remount requires the purchase of about 6,000 horses 
per year. 

There is appointed for the acquisition and distribution of horses 
among regiments, four commissions of remounts sitting at Pesth, 
Szegedin, Lemberg and Rzeszon. Each commission is composed of 
a field officer of cavalry as president, a field officer as assistant, a 
subaltern officer (generally retired), an accounting officer, and a 
veterinary surgeon. However, the corps of cavalry and artillery 
can be authorized by the Secretary of War or by the Secretary of 
National Defense to buy directly the necessary horses. In this case 
the purchase board is composed of a field officer or captain as presi- 
dent, a subaltern officer, for keeping the accounts, and a veterinary 
surgeon belonging to the corps. 
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Tbe greater number of horses are bought in the autumn; in 
spring and summer, only those can be replaced which have failed. 
For the remounting, notice is given to all producers, and advantage 
is taken of the competition. It is only in case of this means not 
giving a sufficient supply that they can be purchased from dealers. 
Finally, to favor more directly the producers and obtain choice 
horses, the president of the board, or his assistant, visits the studs. 

The animals purchased should fulfill the following conditions: 
In age, not less than five nor more than seven years. Of minimum 
height, as follows: For cavalry, 154 hands; for artillery saddle 
horses, 15? hands; for the train, 15 bands; for pack, 144 hands; 
for draft, 153 hands. Horses of the minimum height, however, can 
be accepted only when they are very well formed. 

The minimum age is five years, but they can be accepted at four 
and a half, and even at four in limited numbers of robust and well- 
built animals. The mean price is fixed each year by the Secretary 
of War. In 1893 it was $125 for saddle horses, horses for the train 
and pack horses. This price was advanced to $175 for draft and 
artillery horses. The remount board and organizations authorized 
to buy direct can, however, vary from the mean, on condition of not 
going beyond the lump sum which is allotted. The purchase boards 
have at their disposal a certain sum which they can employ to pur- 
chase horses of a superior quality. 

Draft horses for the train accrue partly from the remounts and 
partly from animals condemned in the cavalry and artillery. As to 
the saddle and pack horses destined for the train, they come directly 
from the remounts. 

As it is difficult to procure, at the price fixed, subjects of five 
years, strong and well formed, the commission buys colts also, from 
two and a balf to three years, at a mean price of $112.50. These are 
cared for in special depots, and are turned over to their organizations 
when they have attained the age of five years. There are three of 
these depots as follows: At Nagy-Daad (Hungary), at Bilak (Tran- 
sylvania), and at Klexa-Dolna (Galicia). They raise there, re- 
spectively, 800, 500 and 400 colts. Each of these depots is com- 
manded by a field officer of cavalry, having under his orders a quar- 
termaster, a veterinarian, six to ten non-commissioned officers, and 
thirty to seventy hostlers. The management of the remounts is 
under the supervision of a general, residing at Vienna, who has the 
title of Inspector General of Remounts. He is an assistant to the 
Minister of Naticnal Defense. Special attention is attached to the 
training of horses intended for remounts for officers. 
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It is proper to remark that the right of obtaining from the govern- 
ment a horse without cost, is granted in the different arms to officers 
of grades, as follows: To adjutant-majors of foot troops and of fortress 
artillery, to subaltern officers of cavalry, not comprising troop com- 
manders, to subaltern officers of field artillery and of the train. The 
other officers must buy their horses; they can, however, receive 
them from the purchasing commission, at a price varying from 812 
francs 50 centimes, to 1,0U0 francs, ($162.10 to $200.00). Commu- 
tation of forage is allowed to officers who have to buy their own 
horses. The officer who has kept a charger for eight consecutive 
years, can obtain a new one, and the old one becomes, his property. 
The right of receiving a new charger is accorded an officer who bas 
lost his at the end of five years, on condition, however, that the loss 
is not his fault. 


RUSSIA. 


Every year, towards the Ist of September, a certain sum is al- 
lotted to the administration of the cavalry reserve brigade. This 
sum varies according to the price assigned for each new horse; thus 
300 rubles ($150) are allotted for each horse of the Cuirassiers of 


the Guard; 185 rubles ($92.50) to 207 rubles ($103.50) for light 
cavalry horses of the guard, aud 125 rubles ($62.50) for each horse 
of the cavalry of the line. This sum includes, besides the price 
paid for the horse, the cost of maintenance until its delivery at the 
depot of the cavalry reserve. The remount sum is placed at the 
disposition of the officer in charge of the remount; he has the right 
of purchasing the horses where and when he pleases, of paying 
higher or lower prices than those assigned by regulations, on condi- 
tion that the horses reach their places of destination at the ap- 
pointed time, and that they fulfill all requirements. The officer in 
charge of the remount has no account whatever to give of the sum 
allotted him for the purchase of horses. The general supervision, 
however, of his actions, is imposed upon the chief of the cavalry 
reserve brigade. Each of the officers in charge of the remount has 
his remounting depot, to which the purchased horses are brought; 
they are organized at points designated by the Chief of Military 
Districts, with the authority of local governors. 

Every year, on dates fixed by the Inspector General of Cavalry, 
the officers in charge of the remounts must deliver the designated 
number of purchased young horses to the cadets of the cavalry re- 
serve brigades. These horses are kept for about one year in these 
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depots, where they are trained so as to be perfectly calm, quiet and 
tractable by the time they are to be delivered to the regiments. 
They ought not to shy at local objects, water, or on firing, should 
not have any vicious babits, should obey their riders (they are rid- 
den with a snaffle), leave the ranks calmly, and their gaits, both 
walk and trot, should be even; great attention is given to proper 
care of the horse, as well as to its complete training in the work 
required of it. 

These young horses are examined in autumn by special com- 
mittees (each committee consists of a general —one of those attached 
to the Inspector General of Cavalry —a chief of brigade of a cavalry 
division and the chief of the corresponding cavalry reserve brigade) 
which decide how many and which of them are to be sent and to 
what regiments, all horses being entered upon lists signed and 
countersigned by the members of these committees. The transpor- 
tation of the horses to the regiments is imposed upon the cadres of 
the cavalry reserve. This is effected by special commands (for 
each regiment separately) consisting of one private for each two 
horses, who are placed under the command of a captain of the cor- 
responding regiment. These commands are transported partly by 
rail and partly marched to their place of destination; in the latter 
case half of the horses are ridden and the others led, the horses 
being changed daily. Upon the arrival of the horses at their regi- 
ments they are minutely examined; none of them, however, are 
condemned. The command, after having delivered its horses, re- 
turns to its depot. 

The condemnation of old horses takes place before the arrival 
of the new ones. All horses which have served twelve years are 
condemned, whatever their qualities may be; all vicious younger 
horses which cannot be properly trained are next condemned, and 
lastly, horses are condemned which have served from ten to eleven 
years. The horses which are to be condemned are designated by 
the commander of the regiment, and his action is later on approved 
by a committee consisting of the president—chief of the cavalry di- 
division —the chief of brigade, and the commander of the regiment 
whose horses are being condemned. 

As these horses are mostly condemned on account of their age, 
and as many of them are perfectly good for infantry officers’ service, 
the latter are allowed to choose the best of the condemned cavalry 
horses for their use. These horses are purchased at a price fixed by 
the military council for every three years, varying from twenty-five 
to forty roubles ($12.50 to $20.00) each. _ All the remaining horses 
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are sold at auction or private sale by a commission consisting of 
three officers, and presided over by a captain. The money brought 
by a sale of these horses is transferred in full to the nearest district 
treasury. 
All cavalry horses are registered in books in which are given 
their age, height, and the date of their entry into service, as well as 
' other details concerning them. One of the books is kept at regi- 
mental headquarters; the other in the staff of the cavalry division. 
All the horses are branded on the left side of the neck under the 
mane, with two figures indicating the year of their incorporation in 
the regiment, thus, 87, 88, etc. Each horse has its number and 
name, both being entered on the rolls. The name is not changec 
throughout the whole term of service of the horse. 


FRANCE. 


Resources. 


The statistics of 1870 gave France a horse population of three 
millions. The enormous depletion during the war diminished this 
number by one million. Since that time breeding has received such 
an impulse that a total of about three million is again on hand. In 
the campaign of 1870 and 1871 the government was obliged to pur- 
chase horses abroad for the remount of its troops.* The purchases 
were made in America and did not give satisfaction; the imported 
animals were badly formed, irritable, and incapable of prolonged 
work. It was decided to have recourse solely to national produc- 
tion, and in order to encourage this, the government gave privileges. 
At present, to satisfy the needs of mobilization, there are draft 
horses in plenty, but it is not thought the required number of cav- 
alry horses can be procured in the country. In the north and 
northeast part of the country the Anglo-Norman type predominates. 
In the southern part, the Tarbes. The horses of the Anglo-Norman 
type are larger and more robust. They are particularly good as 
draft horses, but are used for both purposes. The Tarbes type, on 
the contrary, is lighter, of Oriental shape, and are suitable only for 


*The attention of the reader is called to an article in the CAVALRY JOURNAL for 
December, 1895, by Dr. TREACY, Veterinary Surgeon Eighth Cavalry, on the subject 
of a French commission purchasing remounts in Indiana. In it he states that al- 
though the rejections were probably eight or ten to one accepted, the average horses 
of the former category would have been gladly accepted for the American cavalry 
service. They were buying stallions, geldings and mares, but preferred the latter. 
The price averaged $1650, but ranged from $110 to $225. It appears from this that France 
does not produce enough horses for the army, or that ours are more suitable. 
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saddle horses. The French cavalry is remounted with horses of both 
kinds, but principally those’ of the latter type. The half-blood 
French horses of the Anglo Normin type are produced by the direct 
or indirect fusion of the pure English blood in the veins of native 
horses of the north and northeastern part of France. The propor- 
tion of English blood varies; in good harness borses there is about 
fifty per cent.; in those destined for the saddle, there is at least 
three-quarters, and sometimes more. The Tarbes horses are created 
by the fusion of three bloods, viz: the Arab, the English and the 
native of southern France, the latter being of Oriental extraction. 
Lastly, the Boulogne and Percheron horses serve for the artillery 
and train; they are equally good for the saddle and heavy cavalry. 
The Ardannes race is good for artillery, light cavalry and even cav- 
alry of the line. Among the southern races we must also mention 
the Poitou type, which furnished remount horses fairly good for 
cavalry, artillery and train. Also, the Limoges type, which fur- 
nished partly light cavalry. 


Remounts in Time of Peace. 


In time of peace the French army possesses about 122,050 horses 
(the gendarmes not included); the annual remount is about 14,000. 
For the service of remounts the country is divided into two regions. 
The first is as follows: The seat is at Caen, and comprises the re- 
mount depots of Cen, St. Lo, Alencon, LeBec-Hellouin (annex at 
Auor geville), Guingamp (annex at Les Nevar), Angers (annexes at 
Montoise and at Boval), and Paris (annex at St. Cyr). 

The second consists of the following: The seat is at Tarbes, 
and comprises the remount depots at Tarbes (annexes at Baza, 
Sadiac, Le-Gardos), Agen (annexes at Lastours, Aynet and La- 
vigne), Marijnak (annex at Le Gibaugh), and Gaeret (annexes at 
Bonnavois, Bella, St. Guinen, and Debusson). There are also re- 
mount depots placed at different places directly under the direction 
of the Supervisor of Remounts. We must also mention the Hippic 
establishment at Suippes, where colts are placed until they attain 
the age of five years, and the establishment at Algiers and Tunis, 
which comprise the remount depots of Bligax, Mostagnan, Con- 
stantine and Tuniz, the stallion depots of Blieda, Mostaganen, Con- 
stantine, and the depots of mares of Tiaret. All establishments of 
remounts are placed directly under the Minister of War. Questions 
touching them belong to the second bureau of the cavalry depart- 
ment. The commandant of the regional conscription and the direc- 
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tors of hippic establishments at Algeria have the grade of colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel. The remount depots of France are com- 
manded by chiefs of squadrons (majors). A veterinarian is at- 
tached. The accountability falls upon cavalry officers of the rank 
of captain or lieutenant. In tbe different establishments of re- 
mounts, as well as military and training schools, service is rendered 
by eight companies of remount cavalry, charged solely with the 
care and training of horses destined for the army. The first four 
companies are especially attached to establishments of remounts in 
the interior. The fifth is employed in military schools, and the three 
others are stationed in Algeria. The cadres of each company con- 
sist of four officers and a certain number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, varying from twenty-nine (fourth company) to 
seventy-one (first company). The number of men depends upon 
the importance of the remount depot and the number of detach- 
ments they have to furnish. The commanders of companies one to 
four are permanent, but the men are simply detached from regi- 
ments (eight from each). The companies of the remount service 
are placed as to advancement, police, discipline and administration, 
under the direct authority of the Director of the Remount System. 
The commandant of the cavalry school at Samur has analagous 
functions concerning the fifth company. Cavalrymen, called riding 
hall masters, are especially charged with the grooming and care of 
chargers and riding hall horses at the cavalry school at Saumur, the 
special military school at St. Cyr, and the higher war school at 
Paris, as well as g military prytaneum at La Flache. They form 
part of the cadre of the establishments and are recruited among the 
men of the troop having reached their last year of service, and 
among old men in the service who have served in the cavalry and 
not under thirty-two years of age. Purchase of horses is made by 
cavalry and artillery officers, detached or permanently serving in 
remount depots. Each cavalry regiment proposes annually the 
names of two officers of the grade of captain or lieutenant for serv- 
ice at the remount depots. These officers must have followed a 
course of instruction at the school of application for cavalry at Sau- 
mur, or have been instructors, or under instructors, or possess a 
special knowledge of the horse. The captain commandants cannot 
be proposed except on their own applications. 

In artillery, propositions are made on the same conditions as in 
the cavalry. The officers designated are attached to depots from 
October 1st to May 15th, and then go back to their regiments. The 
cavalry corps stationed in Algiers proposes three captains or lieu- 
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tenants for each two regiments; they are detached from January 
15th to July 1st; these officers must prepare themselves for the role 
of purchasers. Those who are recognized as likely to become good 
purchasers are reported to the Minister for selection to make pur- 
chases from fairs, exhibitions, etc.; these purchases are made with- 
out any intermediary, and it is strictly forbidden for officers to enter 
into any business relation with merchants. The horses are generally 
bought at the age of three and one-balf and placed in depots where 
they are well cared, for and gradually trained for the purposes for 
which they were purchased. At four and one-half years they are 
distributed among the different regiments; depots contain 7,200 
horses, and 7,000 are annually distributed among the troops. Min- 
isterial instructions determine every year the number of horses to 
be bought, the regiments to which they are to be sent, and the time 
of purchase, as wellas the average price. For 1894 the price was $232 
for reserve cavalry ; $206 for line cavalry ; $182 for light cavalry, and 
$120 for horses of African race. The price of draft horses was fixed at 
$200. By instructions issued in 1892, each cavalry regiment receives 
yearly seven officers’ horses and ninety-one troop horses; each regi- 
ment of the normal contingent, seven officers’ and eighty-three troop 
horses ; the total number of remount horses for the artillery was 4,138, 
and 104 mules; cavalry regiments, horse batteries and officers of 
artillery cannot receive remounts under five years of age. Animals 
found deficient for cavalry or artillery service are given to the train. 
The chief of corps of cavalry gives authorization for remounts of 
field officers under his orders; however, they cannot authorize above 
the allowed number. These chiets of corps must ask permission 
of the commander of the army corps when their own personal re- 
mounts are in question; each of the cavalry and artillery regiments 
is obliged to keep a reserve for the special remount of officers be- 
longing thereto; these horses belong to a special category, and the 
delivery is made at the price of purchase; when they have passed 
the age of ten they are given over with a reduction of one-seventh 
of their purchase price; later, the horse is given over by a reduction 
of one-seventh for each increase in age; the total diminution, how- 
ever, cannot exceed five-sevenths; the average price of cavalry 
horses for officers is as follows: Reserve, $280; line, $252; light, 
$228. For artillery, engineers, military train, infantry, gendarmes, 
officers without troops and detached persons (except the borses of 
African race ),$252. Horses of African race (no matter what branch 
of service ), $152; the gratis remount constitutes a right for generals 
and superior officers of all arms, as well as for certain functionaries. 
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Captains, first and second lieutenants are mounted gratuitously, and 
they must conform to the regulations given relative to the limits in 
which their choice may be made. ; 

Generals and superior officers have the right of exacting from 
the state the number of horses to which they are entitled; the gen- 
erals have to submit for the purpose a reduction of $3.00 per horse 
from their monthly pay. The horses delivered in this way remain 
the property of the state, and those which die or become unfit are 
replaced; after eight years’ use of the same horse it becomes the 
property of.the officer. The officers authorized to get their horses 
by monthly pay have the right to present to the remount commis- 
sion animals bought at private sale, and which are fit for immediate 
service. If the price of the horse chosen exceeds $260, the sur- 
plus is paid by the officer at the time of delivery; officers belonging 
to the active army have the right to the ration of forage determined 
by a special tariff; an annual allotment of $36.00 is alloted to all 
non-commissioned officers possessing one or more horses; this money 
serves wholly for harness; for superior officers, mounted at their 
own expense, the indemnity comprises a sum not exceeding $36.00 ; 
officers having become proprietors of horses can obtain indemnities 
for them in time of peace if they are lost by extraordinary causes, 
the same being left to the decision of the Minister. 


BELGIUM, 


Resources of Horses. 


According to the annual statistics the horse population of Bel- 
gium is 271,975 head, distributed through the Provinces of Hainaut, 
Brabandt, Namur and both Flanders. Studied in its past the horse 
race of Belgium, not including the Ardannes race, which tradition 
says is of Arab origin, may be considered as belonging to one type ; 
it comes from the Flemish horse, which formed a separate race, and 
had some renown in ancient times; from this race has sprung the 
different varieties of horses now existing in Belgium. In occidental 
Flanders we meet horses of Furnembach (Verne-Ambacht); they 
are tall, very strong, very enduring, and are good for draft purposes ; 
in the neighborhood of Courtrai, Audenaerde, Gang, Grammot, 
another variety, less heavy and less sought after, is raised; the best 
is that of Bruges, which is distinguished by more regularity of 
shape, more real energy, more rapid gaits, considering the size. We 
must also mention the horses of Hainnaut, Annamur, which com- 
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prise almost one-third of the horse population of the country, and 
possess solid qualities; these horses are exceedingly apt for draft 
(heavy), and some of them are also built for service necessitating 
rapidity of action; they are also tall,and attain 1.64 meters. More- 
over the horses of Braband, of Hesbaye and Condroz are also strong, 
and good for heavy draft; the Ardonais race, principally met in 
Numuer and Luxemborg, are also good for draft; the horses of this 
race are of average height, well porportioned, robust, frugal and in- 
telligent; they have much endurance and rapidity; unfortunately 
training is not good, and moreover part of the best are bought every 
year from owners at fairs and markets, and sent abroad. 


Remounts in Time of Peace. 


The contingent of troop horses of the Belgium army in time of 
peace is 4,904 cavalry horses, 2,106 for the artillery, and 291 for the 
train, making a total of 7,301. There are also 1,767 officers’ horses ; 
the annual remount is about 1,000 head; the average service of the 
horse is a little over seven years; the sum of $199,590 per year is 
allotted for the service of remounts. Every year, in the spring, the 
Minister of War informs proprietors and horse dealers that they 
may present cavalry and draft horses in all towns where regimental 
and staff of cavalry or artillery have headquarters. He designates 
the conditions required, as well as the price; each chief of a corps of 
cavalry or artillery forms a commission over which he is president, 
and attaches to it two officers and the chief veterinary ; this commis- 
sion is charged to effect the remount of the corps by direct purchases 
when horses are to be replaced; the commission is also authorized to 
buy as soon as losses take place, native and foreign horses presented 
to it if the same are perfectly good for service; these purchases are 
effected up to the 31st of December for cavalry, and to the 1st of 
November for mounted artillery; the commission may deal with all 
merchants that present themselves, laborers, owners of studs, horse 
dealers, etc. Officers are not allowed to present horses for the 
remount of thearmy; cavalry horses must fill the following require- 
ments: Mane and tail to be long; geldings or mares, not younger 
than five nor older than six years; four-year-olds can be accepted, 
but must not exceed half of the number purchased; horses with 
prominent noses, as well as white, gray, piebald and different colored 
faces are refused; dark grays and roans are accepted; the horses 
must be well formed, strong and well proportioned all through, and 
without any flaw; they must possess the qualities of a good war 
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horse; the height must be: For the chasseurs, from 1 meter 52 to 
1 meter 54; for the lancers, 1 meter 54 to 1 meter 56; for the 
cavalry school, 1 meter 56 to 1 meter 60; for artillery, 1 meter 53 
to 1 meter 56. 

For the train the horses must not be less than five nor more than 
seven years of age; the condition required is the same as for saddle 
horses. The animals must be without any flaw which could make 
them useless for the service for which they are destined; Irish 
horses must be short-backed, and must serve both for the saddle and 
draft. Native horses must be 1 meter 48 to 1.55 in height; the Irish 
from 1.50 to 1.56; the price of purchase is fixed as follows: 


Foreign. Native. 
Chasseurs and lancers 1,000 to 1,100 francs. 1,050 to 1,150 francs. 
Cavalry School 1,050 to 1,150 francs. 1,100 to 1,200 francs. 
Saddle Artillery........... . ......+.+.1,050 to 1,150 franes. 1,100 to 1,200 francs. 
Artillery draft : 1,000 to 1,150 francs. 850 francs. 


Besides the regimental commissions, there exists 1 commission 
composed of an artillery colonel as president, one major, two cap- 
tain commanders and two veterinarians as members; they go to the 
markets of Naumur and Luxemborg for the purpose of buying 
native draft animals which are distributed when necessary among 
the four artillery regiments (field); to this commission are attached 
two lieutenants, two non-commissioned officers and eight hostlers; 
they are charged with the care of the purchased animals, the 
freighting on railway cars, etc. The train is supplied with cavalry 
and artillery horses which no longer possess the necessary qualities 
for cavalry and artillery service. 

We must mention the special remounts for the cavalry school at 
Ypres. <A certain number of English pure blood are especially 
purchased for this establishment, and are paid for at the rate of 
$360 each; officers of all grades and all branches of arms may, 
under condition of reimbursement, obtain horses belonging to artil- 
lery and cavalry regiments; officers of the general staff, aide-de- 
camps and adjutants, cavalry and artillery: horses of any age what- 
ever; mounted infantry officers without troops, and officers of the 
train battalions are authorized to choose horses aged not less than 
eight years; troop horses are given to them at purchase prices; in 
mounted service officers (with very few exceptions) receive their 
forage in kind; the other officers receive an indemnity for the feed 
of the horses necessary for their service; the sum of this indemnity 
varies between $100 and $400, according to the rank and position of 
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the officer. In addition, infantry officers attached to the general 
staff and detailed to a corps of mounted troops or those who tempo- 
rarily fill the offices of general staff receive an indemnity of $8.00 
per month; on the same conditions officers belonging to siege artil- 
lery and to the engineers receive an indemnity of $4.00 per month. 


ITALY. 


Horse Resources. 


Italy is one of the great powers of Europe where the horse sup- 
ply is the poorest. The census of 1890 gives only 755,000 horses 
and 302,000 mules; for some time the government has been aware 
of the situation, and has created depots of stallions at Cremona, 
Ferrara Raggio, Peas and St. Mary of Capua. Large sums have 
been expended for the improvement and training of the horse. 
During the past four years more than $5,000 have been spent for 
this purpose, and Parliament has recently voted the necessary credit 
for raising the number of stallions from 537 to 800. Thanks to un- 
ceasing efforts, the indigenous race has been improved, and the pro- 
duction of horses is sufficient at present. The mules of Sicily, the 
animals of Naples and Gaynor, are excellent. The troop horse is 
found especially in the small and nervous races of Maremma, Tus- 
cany, the environment of Rome and Naples, the Capitanate Calibre 
and Sardinia. The Roman race bas been particularly improved by 
Arab blood. Crossing with the pure English blood has given pro- 
ducts failing in resistance and body, far inferior from the stand- 
point of the army, to those obtained with a pure or a hard blood 
Arab. 


Remounts During Peace. 


The effective of horses in the Italian army is 47,866 during 
peace. An average service of the cavalry horse is ten years. In 
1884 the government was: obliged to buy, at a very high price, 
especially in Hungary, more than half the horses intended for the 
army. But since that time the supply of the country bas been suf- 
ficient for the service of remounts. Cavalry regiments receive every 
year from studs, the necessary number of horses; artillery regi- 
ments, on the contrary, buy their horses where their garrisons are 
situated, or (a very sinall number) abroad. There are two kinds 
of remounts in Italy, viz: the general remount, where colts, three 
and four years old, are bought and sent to training depots, and the 
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special remount made by the regiments on their own account. 
When tbe colts from the depots do not possess all the qualities nec- 
essary for cavalry service, they are given over to the artillery regi- 
ments. There exists at present six depots, established at Norva 
(Sicily), Grosetta (Tusean March), Parsano (Province of Naples), 
Palmanova (Venetia), and Porta Vecchio (Province of Modena). 
They possess in all about 8,000 head. The personnel of each is 
composed of a field staff officer or captain, one lieutenant, two vet- 
erinarians, one officer of accountability, two secretaries, and a cer- 
- tain number of grooms. Formerly the six depots were placed under 
the supervision of a colonel of cavalry; at present the inspection 
of the remount service is made by two inspectors, each of whom is 
charged with part of the territory. A royal decree of June 26, 1887, 
established under the direction of the Minister of Agriculture, a 
hippie (horse) council, presided over by the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry. The duties of this council consist in the regulation of the 
stud and training depois, the study of types of horses to be bought 
in Italy and abroad, and, lastly, the relation of the state to the 
hippic establishment, organized by private enterprise and industry. 
In order to remount the Italian army with native horses, and to en- 
courage the production of cavalry horses, the decree of 1870 speci- 
fies that the age of purchase for cavalry horses must be between 
three and four years. This measure is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the proprietor from overworking young animals for the purpose 
of personal gain. The colts are bought by remount commissions, 
which go to the most important centers of production, where the 
trainer is informed of their arrival, and present their horses. The 
height of three-year-old colts must not be under 14} hands. For 
the four-year-old the minimum is 144 hands. Horses, which hap- 
pen to be bought after reaching four years of age, are directly dis- 
tributed to regiments. Horses are sent to the cavalry in February 
and May. They must be half broken, and allow themselves to be 
groomed, shod, and must walk calmly when mounted. A special 
officer is designated to superintend, during six months, the trainers 
charged to obtain these results. Wild animals are trained and 
broken by being placed between cavalry horses, used expressly for 
that purpose. 

The remount of artillery is made in the following manner: 

(a.) They are purchased on the spot where the regiment or de- 
tachment is stationed. In case, however, that the locality does not 
offer sufficient numbers, the Minister designates another place where 
they can be secured. 
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(.) The average price is fixed by the Minister at the time pur- 
chases are to be made. 

(c.) The regimental commission named by the colonel for the 
purchase of horses consists of the president ‘major or lieutenant- 
colonel), and two members, a captain and a captain-veterinary or 
a lieutenant-veterinary. 

(d.) The horses purchased by regimental commissions must 
meet the following conditions: The height must not exceed sixteen 
and a half hands and not be less than fourteen and three-fourths. 
The horses must be able to perform the duties of draft animals; 
allow themselves to be harnessed; be over four and less than eight 
years old. Half ot the purchases must be geldings; no distinction 
of race is made in selection, but preference is given to native horses. 

These officers may also receive horses furnished by the army, 
the conditions of the transfer being regulated by the Minister. In 
order to facilitate the purchase of horses, the government makes ad- 
vances to officers from $200 to $480, varying in accordance with 
rank. The non-commissioned officers of cavalry and artillery are 
allowed to use troop horses; in such cases they do not receive the 
forage ration, the horse furnished by the troop being counted in 
lieu ofthe ration. Forage is distributed either in kind or in money 
as preferred by the officer. In the latter case the ration is fixed at 
twenty cents. 

As to remounts for infantry captains, the law of February 22, 
1892, made modifications in the existing state of affairs. Cap- 
tains acting as majors are mounted, and receive indemnity for re- 
mounts and forage. When an officer remounted on his own animal 
loses his horse during service, the government gives him an in- 
demnity equivalent to two-thirds the value of his horse, but not ex- 
ceeding $160. 


ENGLAND. 


The remount service of the British army is under the charge of 
an inspector-general of remounts (« major-general ), with a staff of 
eight officers (assistant inspectors of remounts) and four veterinary 
officers. The remount section of the War Office is charged with 
matters pertaining to the purchase and distribution of remounts, 
casting of unserviceable horses, record of reserves of horses, and 
accountability pertaining to the remount service. 

Remounts are purchased from four to seven years of age, must 
be between fifteen hands two inches and sixteen hands in height, 
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and are either transferred direct to the regiments or sent to the re- 
mount depots. The average service of the horse is about eight years 
and nine months, and about nine per cent. are cast yearly. The 
average price of a remount is about $245. The annual contingent 
of remounts comes to about ten per cent. of the strength of horses. 


UNITED STATES. 


The law for the supply of remounts in this country is to be found 
in the acts making appropriations for the purchase of horses for the 
army. 

The act making appropriations for this purpose for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, reads as follows: ‘“ For the purchase of horses 
for the cavalry and artillery, and for the Indian scouts, and for such 
infantry and members of the hospital corps in field campaigns as 
may require to be mounted, and the expenses incident thereto, one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars; Provided, That the number 
of horses purchased under this appropriation, added to the number 
on hand, shall not at any time exceed the number of enlisted men 
and Indian scouts in the mounted service, and that no part of this 
appropriation shall be paid out for horses not purchased by contract 
after competition duly invited by the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and an inspection by such department, all under the direction and 
authority of the Secretary of War.” (G. O. No. 9, A. G. O., 1898.) 

Under the heading, ‘ Purchase of Public hades” necieapin 
1028 and 1929, Army Regulations, we find the following: 


“1028. Purchase of horses for the cavalry and artillery, for In- 
dian scouts, and for such intantry as may be mounted, will be made 
by contract, after competition duly invited by the Quartermaster’s 
Department and an inspection by such department—all under the 
direction and authority of the Secretary of War. 

“1029. The cavalry horse must be sound and wel! bred; gentle 
under the saddle; free from vicious habits; with free and prompt 
action at the walk, trot and gallop; without blemish or defect; of 
a kind disposition; with easy mouth and gait, and otherwise to con- 
form to the following description: A gelding of uniform and hardy 
color; in good condition; from fifteen and one-fourth to sixteen 
hands high; weight not less than 950 nor more than 1,150 pounds; 
from four to eight years old; head and ears small; forehead broad ; 
eyes large and prominent; vision perfect in every respect; shoulders 
long and sloping well back; chest full, broad and deep; fore legs 
straight and standing well under; barrel large and increasing from 
girth towards flank; withers elevated; back short and straight; 
loins and haunches broad and muscular; hocks well bent and under 
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the horse; pasterns slanting and feet small and sound. Each horse 
will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and any animal that does not 
meet the above requirements in every respect must be rejected. A 
horse under five years old should not be accepted unless a specially 
fine, well-developed animal.” 


The succeeding paragraphs under this heading pertain to the 
purebase of artillery and other horses, and to the purchase of mules. 
Describes how they shall be branded, transferred, condemned, sold, 
etc., together with character of descriptive books, etc., to be kept. 
We have here the specifications of an ideal cavalry horse, and by the, 
regulations any horse that does not meet the above requirements in 


every respect must be rejected. 

The method now pursued is about as follows: The Quartermas- 
ter’s Department advertises in the papers in various localities 
throughout the country that a certain number of horses are to be 
purebased by the government by contract to the lowest bidder; all 
persons who desire to bid are furnished with blank proposals, which 
specify in detail the conditions, place of delivery, character of horses, 
amount of bond to be furnished, and in fact all the data necessary 
in making the contract. On a specified day the bids are opened, 
and the contract awarded. An officer of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment is given the duty of purchasing and inspecting the animals, 
assisted by a veterinary surgeon. The horses are purchased and 
generally retained until they can be shipped in car-load lots to their 
destination, that is, directly to the post where they are receipted tor 
by the post quartermaster, and issued on memorandum receipt to 
the commanding officers of the organizations for which they are in- ° 
tended: There is no definite length of service; they are retained 
until reported unserviceable by the commanding officer of the orga- 
nization to which assigned, when they are placed on an inspection 
report, inspected by the inspector of the district on his next visit to 
the post; if adjudged by him unfit for service, they are condemned, 
and ordered by him to be sold, which is done by the post quarter- 
master, the sale taking place after advertising it for a period of ten 
days. Ifhe does not consider them unserviceable, they are continued 
in service. 

If sold, horses are generally purchased by parties running de- 
livery wagons, drays, a line of herdics to the neighboring towns, 
or even put to some work more degrading than any of the above. 
Thus ends his career. It is not the object of this article to criticise, 
but simply to outline the methods pursued in obtaining remounts. 
However it is impossible to leave a subject in which every good 
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cavalryman is so much interested, without commenting on the 
method outlined. Several methods have been followed at various 
times to procure remounts for our service, and in turn abandoned. 
The one which has met with most favor by cavalry officers is the 
purchase in open market by a board for that purpose. This was 
tried in some departments after the purchase by advertisement, and 
contract failed to give satisfaction. Boards of officers were ap- 
pointed from the organizations requiring horses, and were permitted 
to visit districts where suitable horses could be procured, and pur- 
chase acceptable ones. There was no restriction placed other than 
the average price to be paid for all horses to be purchased. The 
Quartermaster’s Department, I have been told, objected to this 
method, and not being backed by law, it was abandoned. Certainly 
this seems to be the method with some modification that would be 
most acceptable to cavalry officers. At other times boards were ap- 
pointed without apparent regard to the qualifications of officers 
placed on the duty. Not infrequently infantry officers were so de- 
tailed. While there is no question that certain officers possess a fair 
knowledge of the horse, independentof the arm of the service to which 
they belong, certainly a concession ought to be made as a matter of 
esprit de corps, if for no other reason, to allow purchase boards for 
cavalry horses to be composed of cavalry officers. 

Formerly the appropriation bill allotted a certain amount of 
money to be expended for the purchase of horses for the army, but 
recent acts have specified that it shall be done by the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, and the inspection made by the same. The cavalry 
is thus compelled to twirl its thumbs while this department supplies 
it with the most essential element of its equipment, and has no voice 
to check this method in case the horses supplied do not reach the 
standard laid down in the army regulations. So long as the post 
quartermaster will receipt for the horses, as serviceable, nothing can 
be done. Should the animals, on arrival, be found, by a casual in- 
spection, to be, on account of disease or injury, wholly unfit for 
service, the cavalry can then come to the front, in the shape of a 
board of survey, to recommend that the animal be submitted for 
the action of an inspector, with a view to condemnation. 

I criticise this method, not the individuals who do the purchas- 
ing, some of whom are thoroughly familiar with the horse, and com- 
petent to supply the army with standard horses, but we all know 
that purchasing officers have seldom been selected on account of 
their special fitness for the work in hand, but as a matter of con- 
venience. Referring again to the regulations, specifying the quali- 
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ties which the horse must possess, and whether or not those pur- 
chased under the contract system, with its civilian inspectors, com- 
pared favorably with those purchased by cavalry boards, it has 
been my experience that they were much inferior to those pur- 
chased in the open markets. Quoting from an able article on this 
subject, by Major Harris, First Cavalry, now retired, my observa- 
tion has been the same as his: “On the contrary, many of them 
have partaken of the character of the Clydesdale, Percheron and 
Norman stallions, clumsy, loggy, heavy-limbed brutes, calculated to 
break the hearts and destroy the usefulness of any cavalry soldier 
so unfortunate as to be obliged to ride them. While others, of 
weedy growth, with their long legs and backs, appear to have been 
the refuse progeny of trotting stallions, bred to inferior mares. 
Both classes equally unfit for cavalry service, and likely to be aban- 
doned on the first march in which the powers of endurance of cav- 
alry borses should be at-all tried.” 

The fact that this country does not breed for military purposes, 
and that horses suitable for cavalry are scarce, makes it all the more 
necessary that a system be adopted by which by patient and care- 
ful work on the part of officers whose profession has taught them to 
know a horse, we may be provided with suitable remounts. 

The method until recently in vogue is similar to that followed at 
the opening of the Civil War. The older officers are familiar with 
the effect of it, and history will inform the younger ones how de- 
plorably it failed at a time when the country was in peril. 

The history of our cavalry in the early period of the war is 
replete with disaster and inefficiency, not a fault with the cavalry 
itself, but for other reasons, and very largely due to the indifferent 
and worthless mounts, few of which survived a campaign, and many 
of which died before they could be sent to the front. This evil was 
remedied by the establishment of the cavalry bureau which placed 
the responsibility of inspections upon cavalry officers. 

This was the turning point, and from this time the cavalry con- 
tinued to improve. We are all familiar with its brilliant exploits 
during the remainder of the war, and we all know what an important 
part it played in the last acts of the struggle for the maintenance of 
the Union. This system proved eminently successful. I do not 
believe that we can ever get civilian inspectors who will fulfill the 
requirements in that respect in time of urgent need. 

For the past two years there has been a marked improvement in 
the character of horses furnished the cavalry, for the reason that 
civilian inspectors have been discharged. 
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The entire purchase of horses for the army is placed in the hands 
of one officer of the Quartermaster’s Department, who during six- 
teen years’ duty in the cavalry prior to transfer to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps, made himself a proficient judge of the horse. He now 
combines the duties of purchaser and inspector, still assisted by a 
trusted veterinarian, who inspects for soundness only. He is au- 
thorized also to restrict purchases and contracts to that section of 
the country where the most suitable mounts for cavalry can be 
obtained, and authorized to visit the necessary localities to make 
inspections.. So long as this continues no complaints will be heard, 
except that ft was to be done under contracts; but this is a tem- 
porary detail; the officer so well qualified for this purpose may at 
any time by the stroke of the pen of the Quartermaster-General be 
placed on duty in a clothing depot, and replaced by an officer whose 
training has not been such as to make him a competent horse buyer. 

While one officer can purchase and inspect all horses, under the 
present system, that we need under existing conditions, we are 
threatened with a foreign war, and should a large increase in horses 
become necessary, what method will be adopted. Will we return to 
the pernicious system formerly in vogue with its civilian inspectors? 
Will additional officers of the Quartermaster’s Department be placed 
on this duty regardless of their qualifications, or will cavalry officers 
be selected for this important duty? 

Will our horses have to be purchased under contract, allowing 
unscrupulous dealers to thwart the best efforts of the purchasing 
officers, and compel them to buy indifferent mounts, or will suitable 
officers be selected to purchase in open markets? 

The system should be one that would apply in peace or war, for 
when war is declared it is certainly an inopportune. time to experi- 
ment. The system with its civilian inspectors failed once. Let us 
hope that it may never again be referred to except as one of the 
mistakes of the past. 

If the Quartermaster’s Department insists upon disbursing the 
fund for this purpose, allow it to continue to do so, but not in con- 
tracts by which the producer gets less than the value of his horse, 
the government an infurior animal, and the contractor the benefits, 
but by purchase in open market by officers selected for their fitness, 
with no restriction other than an average price for the whole num- 
ber to be purchased. Make this price the same from year to year, 
and it is believed that in due time producers in suitable localities 
will furnish us with horses in ample numbers, filling all the require- 
ments necessary for excellent remounts. 
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We must have depots in time of war; whether or not they would 
be advantageous with our small force of cavalry in time of peace, is 
an open question. There is no doubt of their advantage as places 
for training remounts, but their establishment and maintenance 
would be an additional expense to an already expensive arm—a mat- 
ter to be considered at the present time. 


uv 





MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES. 


By First LIEUTENANT G. E, STOCKLE, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


NE of the noticeable features of our military history, is the 
necessity which has obliged us, in every war of any magnitude 
we have undertaken, to depend on the people at large, in whom re- 
sided a very slight knowledge of military affairs, for the majority 
of the officers, as well as the men who were to do the fighting. 
This state of affairs, unpromising as it appears, has fortunately, not, 
as yet, led us into any great national disaster, though the historians 
tell us we were perilously near to the greatest in the earlier years of 
the Civil War. 

Since that epoch, the government has committed itself to two 
measures, aiming to extend and popularize military training and 
discipline. It bas built up our present fairly effective Nationai 
Guard system on the slender framework of the anti-bellum militia 
system, and has greatly extended and improved the system of mili- 
tary school training. In the event of war, though we expect to 
draw many officers of volunteers from the National Guard, yet it is 
probable that the organizations will enter the Federal service with 
their integrity practically unimpaired, and the greatest number of 
volunteer officers, in the lowest grades at least, will be taken from 
among those volunteers who can show more or less knowledge of 
military affairs. Herein lies, in my opinion, the true field of mili- 
tary work in colleges, to prepare young men for duty as officers of 
volunteers. 

It is a waste of time to devote from two to four years to the 
training of a boy in the duties of an enlisted man only. _ It is, of 
course, impracticable to bave each individual become a cadet officer, 
but if the object of the cadet’s course, his preparation for the duties 
of a volunteer officer, be kept prominently before his eyes, it is 
probable that the cadet privates will be as well fitted for their future 
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duty as the cadet officers, especially if the theoretical course for 
upper-class men be thorough and a good state of discipline be main- 
tained throughout the course. 

The military professor, on assuming his duties, will find bimself 
seriously handicapped by lack of time if he is limited to the mini- 
mum required by law, which is two hours practical and one hour 
theoretical work per week. At most colleges this is exceeded, and 
at probably all of them the theoretical work is confined to the winter 
season. If I may judge by the apparent attitude of the colleges, I 
think there would be little complaint if the minimum were raised 
to four hours practical and one theoretical per week, which is not 
an extravagant allotment of time, considering the importance of the 
course and the amount of work to be done. 

At most colleges the attitude of the authorities is satisfactory, as 
shown by the inspectors’ reports. There are a few, however, where 
the support, financial or moral, or both, is not what it should be. 
The attitude of some governing bodies, due perhaps to their failure 
to appreciate the importance of military training and its value to 
the nation, is one of tolerance merely. In the case of some of the 
agricultural colleges the substantial support received from the gen- 
eral government, through the Morrill act, is the strongest reason for 
maintaining a department. In most of the colleges, also, the per- 
sonal and official relations existing between the executive head of 
the college and the military professor, are unduly reflected in the 
status of the military department and the support it receives. If it 
be found, after a fair trial, that the authorities of any college are not 
disposed to recognize the military department as codrdinate in im- 
portance with each of the others, or if political or personal motives 
lead them to place it in a secondary position, the detail should be 
at once withdrawn and the arms and equipments called in. 

There is a strong demand for the services of officers by schools 
and colleges not so favored at present, and there seems to be no 
reason why a school which does not carry out the spirit of the law 
should monopolize a detail to the prejudice of some more well-dis- 
posed institution. The instructions for the government of ofticers 
on college duty should be more detailed than at present, and should 
prescribe more definitely the kind and amount of work required ; 
in a word, should prescribe a schedule of work, elastic as to time, 
but rigid as to requirements, and each college, before receiving a 
detail, should agree to adopt the schedule as the minimum require- 
ment in its military department. 
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Among other important matters which should, I think, be defi- 
nitely settled between the coilege authorities and the War Depart- 
ment before a detail is made, are that proper financial support be 
given to the department; that the military course be compulsory on 
all male students of the college (except those excused for physical 
disability) for a specified number of years, three school years, or an 
equivalent number of full semesters being, I think, a reasonable 
time, and that graduation from the military department be required. 
No argument is needed to show that a reasonable annual appropria- 
tion is essential to the well-being of the department, yet this is one 
of the stock complaints of officers on this duty. 

Another serious complaint is that at many schools a dispropor- 
tionate number of students are entirely or partially excused from 
the cadet course for reasons which seem insufficient. This affects 
the cadet establishment by reducing the effective force, often to a 
considerable degree, and so interfering with the work, and it also 
creates a class which is looked on by many cadets as a privileged 
one, and so dissatisfaction is aroused. 

The system in force at some colleges of requiring that temporary 
excuses from military duty should be endorsed by the military profes- 
sor before final action, is an excellent one,and should be a requirement 
at all colleges. It seems to be the aim of the Adjutant General to 
bring about the requirement of graduation from the military de- 
partment for a college diploma, and it is to be hoped that he will 
succeed, for nothing that can be done will give the department 
firmer standing with both cadets and faculty. 

The report of the Inspector-General for 1896 states that there has 
been an appreciable improvement in the discipline of the cadet corps 
inspected. It seems to be well established that the training in self- 
control, manly bearing and courtesy, which the cadets receive, distin- 
guishes them noticeably from those who do not take the course. 
The military course has, in fact, recommended itself to many profes- 
sors who were originally indifferent to it, because, as one has said, 
“It is not necessary to teach the student promptness in bis work, 
regularity in his methods und neatness in-his dress, if he has had a 
year’s cadet training.” 

There is a great diversity in the methods adopted in the various 
colleges for enforcing discipline, due probably to the varying con- 
ditions. The most complete, and probably most satisfactory, sys- 
tems are those in force at colleges where the students reside in dor- 
mitories under military or semi-military control. This favorable 
condition, of course, cannot obtain at all colleges, but in my opinion, 
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it is practicable at all of them to extend the application of military 
discipline, and to establish. in the schedule of work before referred 
to, a uniform system of punishments. Marching formations, as to 
chapel, meals and recitations, extend the sphere of military in- 
fluence, and are an aid to discipline. 

A system of punishments, approximately uniform for all colleges 
military in their character, and recognized by each college faculty 
as an integral part of the cadet system, would be one of the greatest 
possible aids to discipline. The most usual punishments are de- 
merit, reprimand, suspension and expulsion. Less common are fa- 
tigue duty, extra tours, confinement and public degrading from rank 
or dropping from military roll. Fines are still more unusual. Any 
of these are suitable, though there may be a question as to the mili- 
tary character of demerits, as well as to the advisability of using 
them where the civil government of the college does not recognize 
them. 

But whatever be the system adopted, it should rest on the firm 
basis of previous approval by the college; the standing in military 
discipline of cadets should effect their standing in college discipline, 
and there should most emphatically be no neglect or delay in 
awarding and enforcing adequate punishment for such serious of- 
fenses as disobedience of orders, disrespect to superior officers, or 
chronic absenteeism. Offenses of this character should, I think, be 
everywhere matters for faculty action, on account of the moral 
weight such action would have, while minor refractions of rules 
should have punishments assigned from cadet headquarters after op- 
portunity for explanation has been given. 

There are not, as a rule, many serious military offenses commit- 
ted, especially if the cadet officers have responsibility, and are al- 
lowed a reasonable degree of freedom, and if the esprit de corps be 
strong, asisapt to be the case. Absenteeism is commoner and harder 
‘to control than any other offense, and because it is so, it ought to be 
severely punished. 

The prescribed uniform should, of course, be worn at all mili- 
tary formations, and I think there would be little difficulty in en- 
forcing a requirement that at no time should a cadet wear mixed 
civilian and cadet dress. It would be desirable that the uniform 
should be worn at all times on the college grounds, but this is, for 
several reasons, an impracticable requirement at most places. Ca- 
dets should not, however, be permitted to make themselves and 
their uniform ridiculous by wearing the hybrid costume some of 
them indulge in. The kind of insignia of rank is not important, 
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but inasmuch as the average boy is fond of the “pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war,” I think, where expense is not prohibitory, the 
chevrons should be of gold lace, and commissioned officers should 
wear a red sash. An overcoat is, in my opinion, a more important 
article of cadet uniform than a dress coat and should be first pro- 
vided. 

At all the schools the organization is that of a company or bat- 
talion of infantry except four, which have regimental organizations. 
At most of them the artillery detachment is a separate organization, 
and there are some cycle, cavalry and signal detachments, but not 
all having independent existence. As in other respects, there is a 
deal of variety in the organizations, some having more and some 
less than the regulation number of non-commissioned officers to the 
company, some with large battalion staffs and some with small. 
The aim is generally to approach as closely as may be to the regu- 
lar infantry establishment. 

At a few schools, having battalions, the companies seem too 
small for effective work, having less than four sets of fours in double 
‘rank, which seems to me to be the minimum allowable. A clause 
in the 1897 report of the Inspector-General to the Secretary of 
War, seems to foreshadow a requirement that schools receiving de- 
tails shall have an actual attendance of 100, not merely capacity to 
educate 150, as at present, and this will limit the detail of officers 
to schools where a battalion of at least two large companies, with 
commissioned strength and artillery, will be practicable. I do not 
think any smaller command would justify the detail of an officer. 

The appointment of cadet officers should, I think, be regulated 
exclusively by the commandant and the executive head of the col- 
lege. When nominations areeréferred to the faculty for action, it 
may happen, doubtless does in too many instances, that consid- 
erations of class standing will interfere with their confirmation; 
thus it happens that a man, who would be an excellent cadet cap- 
tain, fuils to become one because he is a failure as a chemist. All 
commissioned officers should be appointed by the president of the 
college, from a list recommended by the commandant, and commis- 
sions issued to them, signed by these two officers. The appointment 
of non-commissioned officers might well be placed in the hands of 
the commandant, and the non-coms. of the companies appointed on 
the recommendations of the cadet captains. At some schools, ap- 
pointments to the lower grades are made by competitive examina- 
tion, a good method in some ways, but apt to be cumbersome. 
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The Ordnance Department, doubtless for good reasons, has not 
been very liberal in the issue, or rather loan, of the 3.2 inch steel 
breech-loading field gun, and most of the colleges have the three- 
inch muzzle-loading gun, or even the old Napoleon gun. I think 
all officers, who have had college duty, will concur with me in the 
statement, that it is practically a waste of time to teach cadets the 
manual of a piece that would be a curiosity on any modern battle- 
field. It would be better, if the breech-loading guns are not avail- 
able, to issue a machine gun, at any rate to such colleges as have 
facilities for long range target practice. The artillery is usually a 
favorite corps, at some schools it is made a corps d’elite, and the 
work only needs to be encouraged to give good results. 

The question of expense makes it impracticable to give instruc- 
tion in cavalry tactics, at all but a very few schools. The scouting 
and reconnoitering duties, which in service fall to the cavalry, can 
be and are performed by bicycle squads. Quite a feature is made 
of signaling at most schoois, and the instruction is made to include 
telegraphy as well as visual signaling. 

The regular routine drills are apt to become irksome to cadets, as 
to older men, after a time, and since the commandant’s authority 
over the cadets always rests, to a considerable degree, on his personal 
influence and moral ascendency over them, he finds it more than 
ever necessary to make the drills interesting by varying them. 
Hence street parades, escort of State dignitaries, and dress parades 
and reviews are popular with military professors. A powerful 
means of arousing enthusiasm is a competitive drill. Where it is 
practicable, drills between different colleges are the best, but I think 
every school should have, in addition to contests with outsiders, a 
contest between the different companies in the battalion, and the 
colors are in my opinion, the best prize that can be offered. Medals 
can be offered for the best drilled non-com., and the best drilled 
private, and I know from experience that the annual drill day will 
be looked forward to with great interest. Two handsome gold 
medals with college crest and suitable inscription, may be had for 
$15.00, so expense need not be an obstacle. 

I am convinced that weekly inspections under arms are of prime 
importance to the discipline of the cadet corps. They should be 
required by the War Department throughout the college year. 
Local circumstances will govern the choice of the day for holding 
these inspections, whether at the beginning or the close of the school 
week, though, other things being equal, the latter will probably be 
preferable. But, whatever the day, it should be the occasion when 
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all the authority the commandant possesses should be used to enforce 
the greatest attendance, best condition of arms and accoutrements, 
and neatest dress and appearance possible. Absences from inspec- 
tion could well be made to count more against discipline record than 
absences from ordinary drills, and the policy should be adopted of 
excusing no cadet from the duty except for strong reasons. 

I believe in recognizing the athletic organizations of the college, 
and granting officials and participants in the games a limited num- 
ber of excuses from drill, and it is sometimes politic to extend like 
favors to other organizations, as the Glee Club, but it ought to be 
understood that no excuse from the weekly inspection will be granted 
on such grounds as these. 

A fair proportion of colleges have suitable drill halls, either their 
own buildings or the armories of local National Guard organiza- 
tions. Practically all have some sort of room that can be used in 
stormy weather, and on the whole the cadets are as well equipped 
in this respect for indoor drill as the regular army in its garrisons. 
Nevertheless, those schools in the northern part of the United 
States bave so little good weather during the school year, which, it 
must be remembered, does not include the summer months, that the 
need for indoor drill in winter is imperative. The latter two or 
three months must be given up almost altogether to battalion drills, 
target practice, marches and camp, and there is small opportunity 
for company drills. 

It seems to me that at the same time a minimum limit of attend- 
ance is prescribed, the college could be required to furnish a drill 
hall large enough for at least a company. There ought also to be 
an armorer at every college having government arms, and it has 
been recommended by several officers that an old soldier, some sug- 
gest a retired soldier, be given tbe place. Preference has been ex- 
pressed for a man who could give instruction in trumpet calls, and 
I think many officers would appreciate this service. 

An occasional march of a mile or so, with advance guard and 
flankers, isa welcome break in the monotony of the drill. Itis often 
practicable to solve simple tactical problems in the drill hour, as for 
instance, starting each half of the battalion in a different direction, 
with secret instructions to direct their march on a common point, 
the force first arriving at the rendezvous to hold it against the at- 
tack of the others. 

I would like to see the ammunition allowance to colleges in- 
creased from fifty to one hundred rounds per man, thirty rounds to 
be blank. The Springfield ammunition now in store is obsolete, 
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and wili deteriorate in time, and this seems to be a good way to ex: 
pend it with advantage to the government. It has been my experi- 
ence that cadets are interested in target practice, and only need en- 
couragement to develop into fair shots. They will get up matches 
among themselves, and it has lately been proven, by the experience 
of the University of Illinois, that it is practicable to have inter-col- 
legiate matches. 

The encampment is an important feature in the year’s work, and - 
is generally popular wherever it has been tried. The State is 
usually liberal in the loan of tentage, and the citizens are ordina- 
rily hospitable to the cadets, too much so for the commandant’s 
peace of mind sometimes, when he objects to becoming a feature ata 
county fair and bas to refuse the invitation and take his command 
to some place where there will be fewer distractions to interfere 
with military duty. 

The camp is usually the only occasion when a guard can be 
posted for twenty-four hours, and I think it should always be done. 
There is little satisfaction in a guard for instruction which is main- 
tained only by day or for a few hours at night. Guard duty is 
fatiguing, and the guard should be no larger than necessary for the 
discipline of the camp and to ensure each cadet at least one tour 
during the camp. 

Some schoois reserve the year’s target practice for the camp, and 
devote much of the time to it. Target practice might well be a 
feature of the camp, but not to exclude other work, as reconnaissance 
and field engineering. There are few encampments where it is im- 
practicable to construct a shelter trench and a spar bridge, and these 
might be required. The camp is preéminently the military event 
of the year, and the more advanced work of the practical course 
finds its best application here. There ought to be little time devoted 
to routine drills that have been practiced at the college. If the an- 
nual inspection can be made during the encampment, so much the 
better. 

A few words on the theoretical instruction will be sufficient to 
give my impressions of the subject. I think the drill regulations, 
guard manual and cadet regulations, if there are any, should be 
taught in non-commissioned officers’ school, presided over by either 
the commandant or cadet captains, and need not be on the student’s 
college record, except the discipline record. I say this, because 
these books must be studied from the very beginning, and studied 
continually, and promotion depends on knowledge of their contents, 
so the man is marked and graded in his company direct. 
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The theoretical course I should establish as part of the college 
course, having equal weight with any other study, would be: For 
Juniors: Minor tactics and military law; text-books, “Security and 
Information” and Murray’s “Handbook for Courts-martial.” For 
Seniors: “ Field Engineering,” “Army Regalations” and “ Elements 
of Strategy ;” text-books, ‘“ Beach’s Manual” and Sargent’s “ Napo- 
leon’s First Campaign.” In addition, each Senior to be required to 
fill out from data furnished by cadet captains or imaginary data, a 
morning report, a muster and pay-roll, a clothing roll, a ration re- 
turn, a discharge, requisitions for supplies on the different supply 
departments, and property returns. These to be made on the 
regular army blanks, handed in for correction, and the marks car- 
ried on the class record. 

A series of lectures on military subjects, delivered to the entire 
corps, will be found a convenient and satisfactory way of teaching 
subjects, such as the organization of armies, that could not other- 
wise be touched on for lack of time. I have used as a basis for such 
a series, a volume of lectures delivered by different officers to the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia. The book is entitled, 
“The National Guard in Service,’ and contains lectures on the 
duties of officers on receiving orders for active service, muster-in, 
travel, camp, cooking, correspondence and returns, grand guards, : 
outposts, reconnaissances, field fortifications, muster-out and dis- 
charge, preservation of health, care of wounded, military law, and 
others, by such officers as Lieutenant Cuase, Third Artillery; Cap- 
tain Bairp, Sixth Cavalry; Major Carpenter, Fifth Cavalry; Col- 
onel Hains, Engineer Corps; Major Davis, Judge Advocate; Gen- 
eral Onpway and Surgeon Henperson, District of Columbia militia. 
I know of no better series of lectures, though of course each individ- 
ual commandant would change them to suit his own ideas. 

The interest in military instruction in the schools of this country 
is increasing year by year, and I think they merit it, most of them 
at any rate. The standard of work can be raised considerably, 
without arousing antagonism from any of the institutions except a 
few that at present merely observe the letter of the law and not its 
spirit, and a little judicious pressure put on these would bring them 
into line, or they would drop out altogether, and the details could 
be transferred to others with better facilities and better will towards 
military instruction. 
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GUIDE CENTER AND LEADING. 


By Captain F. K. WARD, First CAVALRY. 


WO years ago I read befor the lyceum at this post * an essay, the 
subject of which was, “The Leader and Guide in Cavalry Move- 
ments.” My present subject is practically the same, but it does not 
follow that I am now taking a course we have all heard of, namely, 
that of going down into the barrel for a back number, and dressing 
it up for new tosave work. The subject is of sufficient importance 
to justify writing upon it two or three, or any number of times, 


necessary to bring the attention of cavalry officers generally to it, 
and have it fully considered and a decision reached, either for or 
against it. Since I wrote on the subject before, we have been fur- 
nished a new book of drill regulations, in which two methods of 
marching in line are authorized and prescribed. In one, the prin- 
ciple or method of leading, is applied, though very imperfectly. In 
the other, the principle of leading is not made use of. 

_ I think no one will dispute the statement, that it is not a good 
plan to have two methods prescribed for marching in line, a move- 
ment which, for cavalry, is of more importance than all others com- 
bined. If two methods are given, both should be learned; that 
doubles the time required for instruction, which we can ill afford, 
and, I may add, that neither method will be as thoroughly learned 
as if there were but one. If both methods are not taught, some will 
prefer and practice one, while others follow the other, and troops 
may, at any time, fall under the command of officers who do not 
follow the method they (the troops) have been instructed in. Con- 
fusion would then inevitably result, and perhaps at a critical time. 
The new drill book needs revision in that particular, if no other. 
The present, therefore, seems to be a suitable time to take up the 
subject again, for when one of the methods is dropped, we are all 
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interested to have the better one retained. I believe the method of 
leading is by far the better one. I am informed that in all the 
principal foreign services, it has long been adopted. In most of the 
European services they have better opportunities for judging what 
is best, because larger bodies of cavalry are assembled for maneuver 
than in this country. But I would not advocate any method solely 
because it has been adopted in European services, though that is un- 
doubtedly a good reason for considering it, for with them the effi- 
ciency of the army is more immediately a matter of life and death 
than it is with us. My own experience led me to believe it the 
best method before I learned that their vastly more extensive ex- 
perience had caused them to adopt it before I began to think about it 
at all. 

For cavalry, the march in line is very much more important 
than for any other arm of the service, for, unlike the infantry and 
the artillery, unless it is in line and in motion, it is practically 
powerless, unable to deliver a blow or to defend itself. And it must 
not only be in motion, but in rapid motion too, for its effectiveness 
is directly dependent on its speed, though not on speed alone. It 
will, of course, be understood that by line is meant any line forma- 
tion, whether ina single rank or a line of columns which, essentially, 
is merely a line composed of two or more ranks. This march in 
line is not only the most important of all movements. It is also the 
most difficult. The difficulty increases with the front and the speed, 
and when advancing to the attack it is further increased by the 
necessity that the speed, instead of being uniform, shall be continu- 
ally increasing until it nearly equals that of the charge. These 
facts are well enough known to every one here. They are referred 
to solely to bring to mind what an important matter it is to decide 
upon and adopt in the drill regulations the best method for the 
movement. And once decided upon, it should be applied in such a 
way as to get the full benefit of it. 

One remark more with reference to the difficulty of marching in 
line. Paragraph 712 of the present drill regulations, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘When line formation is used for advancing over consider- 
able distances, the squadron habitually advances in line of fours, line 
of platoon columns of fours, or in line of platoon columns.” Ihave 
heard this provision referred to with the inference either expressed ® 
or implied, that in action the march in line would not be found dif- 
ficult for the reason that the distances to be moved over in that 
formation would not be great. Let us examine what they are likely 
to be: Certainly the formation in which the attack is to be delivered 
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must be completed before the gallop is taken, for after that time any 
change of formation would be difficult and too likely to cause con- 
fusion. Our drill book says the gallop should be taken at from four 
to six hundred yards from the objective. The Englisb drill book 
gives about the same distance for cavalry against cavalry. For cav- 
alry against infantry it gives it as one thousand yards or more. I 
have been unable to consult any other authorities, but doubtless all 
agree substantially on this point. Modern firearms will certainly in- 
crease rather than diminish this distance. Now, one thousand yards, 
over half a mile, is by no meansa short distance. It is long enough to 
make it probable, I may’say almost certain, considering the rapid 
and varying speed required over the greater part of it, that a com- 
mand not thoroughly instructed in marching in line, or one moving 
by a faulty method, would reach its objective in serious if not disas- 
trous confusion. 

All that I have said refers to cavalry, not only mounted but also 
in close order. The conditions and requirements for and objects of 
mounted action in extended or open order are entirely different, so 
mucb so that it must be arranged for by itself. -We are not con- 
cerned with it in connection with what we now have under consid- 
eration. The heavy blows of cavalry, especially of. cavalry against 
cavalry, always have been and always will be delivered in close or- 
der and in some line formation. The front being the same, whether 
the line is composed of one or of several ranks, makes no difference 
so far as the difficulties of the march are concerned, that is to say, 
bas properly no influence in deciding what is the best method for 
the movement, for the order in the line throughout its depth will 
be determined and controlled by the front rank. 

A continuous line of horsemen of any considerable front, say 
two or three hundred, could not advance very far, even at a slow 
gait, without crowding and confusion. Ata rapid pace such a line 
would soon crush itself to pieces because of the expansion of front 
which always takes place at a rapid gait, and of the unavoidable 
irregularities of marching. On this account all cavalry movement 
systems provide for a division of the line into sections separated by 
intervals of a few yards. These intervals should be just wide 
enough to avoid crowding. They are expected to be maintained 
only approximately. With a constant interval between guides those 
between the sections of the lines will be variable, owing to the ex- 
pansion of front at a rapid gait. Our present drill regulations pro- 
vide for a maximum front of ninety-six for a troop, which consti- 
tutes one of the sections referred to. Quite likely this would prove 
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too great a front unless the training of men and horses should be 
better than we will in practice ever reach with our short term of 
service. However, troops will never be kept at the maximum, 
either in peace or war. In the European services the squadron, 
which in their movement systems corresponds exactly with the troop 
in ours, has usually a front of about sixty. In the English service 
it is fixed at a maximum of sixty-four, and a minimum of forty- 
eight, and their regiment consists of eight troops,.two troops being 
united without interval to form a squadron. The squadron in our 
movement system therefore corresponds exactly with the regiment 
in theirs. 

The squadron, using the term as in our drill book, consisting of 
four of the units referred to, troops we will call them, while advanc- 
ing in line must have a base troop, or troop of direction. Whether 
or not the base be the center or a flank troop is immaterial for the 
present purpose. This base troop sets the gait, and defines the line 
for the remainder of the squadron. Now it is well known that in 
any troop marching in line with the guide on a flank, there is al- 
ways a tendency for the opposite flank to be a little forward or back, 
more likely back. In other words, the line of the troop is apt to be 
not exactly perpendicular to the line of march. Also it is well 
known that the troop marching in line with the guide center, no 
such tendency exists, and the march is easier for the men; the 
alignment is therefore better, and the march steadier. For these 
reasons, if for no other, the base troop should always have the guide 
center. But there is another reason for guide center, which is still 
stronger, and which applies with equal force to every troop in the 
line. 

It is well known that in a charge men always and instinctively 
follow the officers who are leading them. The actual charge, as de- 
fined by the drill book, does not begin until within seventy-five or 
one hundred yards of the objective. But the rapid gait is taken 
considerably earlier, and so far as the men in the ranks are con- 
cerned, the conditions are essentially the same as those of the charge 
from that time. Then, that is with the rapid gait, begins the ex- 
citement which brings about that instinctive action or method of 
movement on the part of the men. Unless the movement through- 
out the advance to the attack is by that method, it will in some parts _ 
of a long line begin sooner than in others, and some troops will in- . 
evitably and at a most critical time be moving by one method, while 
others are moving by another. Can that fail to be productive of 
confusion? Suppose the men are so thoroughly drilled that they 
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can be held to the ordinary method of marching until the technical 
charge begins, what is to inform them when to drop one method 
and take to the other? The excitement at that time will be intense, 
and the noise will be great. The voice will be of no avail, for in all 
probability it would be either not heard or not heeded, and there 
may be no trumpeters on hand even if the trumpet would be heeded. 
And besides, can anything be said in favor of a system which re- 
quires any change whatever at such a critical time? But troops 
will never be so well drilled that they can be marched by some other 
method until within a hundred yards of the objective, then to change 
to following their leaders. They will most certainly take to that as 
soon as the rapid gait begins or very soon thereafter. And if that is 
true it seems to me indisputable that they should always move by that 
method to the end that the execation shall be as perfect as possible 
at the most difficult, the most trying, and the most important time. 
In all cavalry movement systems that I have any knowledge of, the 
officers are placed in front of the rank. If they are not to lead, if 
their most important duty is to supervise the rank and correct faults 
there, they might better be assigned positions in rear where they 
could better perform that duty. But they have never been placed 
there, doubtless because of an universal belief that their first and 
most important duty is to lead. 

The details of the method of leading need to be considered in 
order to a fair understanding of what it is, before attempting to 
reach any decision concerning it. It is extremely simple. That is 
one of its strongest recommendations. But simple as it is, it needs 
to be systematized to make it meet the needs of a line advancing to 
attack. Consider, for instance, a squadron of four troops in line 
advancing, the right center troop the troop of direction. Each troop 
is a‘distinct, separate unit, and should have but one leader, the cap- 
tain. The directing captain, 7. e., the captain of the troop of direc- 
tion, moves on the indicated objective. Each of the other captains 
moves abreast of the directing captain, with an interval between 
himself and the captain next him on the side toward the directing 
captain equal to troop front plus the interval between troops in line. 
The line and the pace should be taken directly from the directing 
captain, the interval only from the adjacent captain. In other 
words, an intermediate troop leader getting out of alignment should 
not throw the flank troop leader forward or back—this to avoid 
unsteadiness in marching, alternate rushing up and pulling back. 
Moving in this manner the four troop leaders can keep the best pos- 
sible line—better than they could maintain by any other method, 
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especially when at a rapid and varying pace. In each troop the 
guide is the designated trooper in the center of the rank, who must 
follow in the trace of the captain at a specified distance, which 
should be just sufficient to enable the men on the flanks to see the 
captain by glancing toward him without turning their heads—ten 
yards would be enough. The chiefs of platoon, when the platoons 
are united in line, should not directly lead their platoons; they 
should regulate entirely by the troop leader, keeping approximately 
in front of the centers of their platoons and five yards less advanced 
than the leader. By their positions they mark a line which the rank 
should keep two yards in rear of. They must keep their positions 
by regulating by the leader, and not by looking back at the rank. 
They must never a'low the heads of their horses to pass the croup 
of the leader’s horse. The center guide should keep his distance 
from the troop commander as accurately as possible. The men in 
the rank preserve the alignment and interval by a touch of stirrup 
toward the center, keep faced directly front, always observing the 
captain in order to conform to his gait and direction in time with 
the guide. The file closers should closely observe the rank at all 
times, and be prompt in correcting faults. . 

To make the supervision of the rank more effective, the present 
system of principal guides should be dropped and those non-com- 
missioned officers should be assigned as chiefs of squads. Chiefs of 
squads should not be in the rank as now, but in rear of their squads 
in the line of file closers. This would give two file closers to each 
platoon. In an attack they should move up into the rank just be- 
fore the actual contact, filling any intervals that might have occurred 
in the line. Should the attack be in two ranks, as would usually be 
the case with cavalry against cavalry, that is, by our drill regula- 
tions, in line of platoon columns, the captain should still lead his 
troop. His position would then naturally be ten yards in front of 
the center of bis leading platoon, which he would lead directly, the 
chief of that platoon giving way to his right one yard, to enable the 
guide to see the captain. The chief of the second platoon would 
lead his platoon at platoon distance. If there were more than two 
platoons the chiefs of the other rear platoons would lead their pla- 
toons in like manner. A line composed of two ranks would gener- 
ally be heavy enough, and for that reason a troop should be divided 
into but two platoons, even when of maximum strength. 

It is a defect common to every book of drill regulations we 
have had since the single rank formation was adopted, that the 
weight to be given a line for attack and how it is to be done, are not 
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stated with a sufficient prominence and clearness. Nowhere is it 
stated that an attacking line should generally consist of more than 
one rank, particularly in the case of cavalry against cavalry. But 
this brings up the question of single and double rank movement 
systems, which is foreign to my subject. I will say, however, that 
the adoption of the single rank system does not imply that an at- 
tack should generally be in one rank. That system has some de- 
cided advantages in maneuvering, and it can be made as effective as 
a double rank system, and I believe more so, in the matter of the 
proper formation and weight to be given a line forming for attack. 

Returning to my subject, I have made a statement of the princi- 
pal features of what appears to me a proper development of the 
method of leading in the march in line. Whether or not this devel- 
opment is exactly the same as is now followed in any foreign service, 
I do not know. I do know that it differs in some important partic- 
ulars from that followed in the English service two years ago. The 
method I have described seems to me the most natural, and there- 
fore the best. The question is, should a method, based on the prin- 
ciple of leading, be adopted as the habitual method of marching in 
line. It seems to me that any one, after full consideration, would 
answer in the affirmative. It is the only system which involves no 
change at a critical time on the battlefield. It is the only system 
by which the captain can retain perfect control of the gait and di- 
rection under conditions sure to come, in which the voice is useless; 
saber signals, valuable as they are, are not exact enough, and con- 
trol can no longer be exercised in any other way. I distinctly re- 
member an occurrence on the drill ground, some four years ago, 
which bears directly on this subject. A battle exercise was given 
the squadron, which consisted of four troops. The attacking line 
consisted of two troops. This line was formed about a thousand 
yards from the objective. ‘lhe left troop was the troop of direction. 
It so happened that when the line was formed, it faced a little to 
the right of the objective, so that, after the movement began, the 
directing troop had to veer a little to the left. The start was made 
in the direction the line was faced. When the directing troop began 
to incline to the left, the other troop did not conform. The‘ troop 
commander saw the fault and made every effort to correct it. He 
could not control the direction. The guide in the rank could not 
see what the fault was, and the commands of the troop commander 
were so much breath wasted. The men toward the left of the troop 
saw the fault, and gave way some to the left. Openings in the 
troop line came about as a consequence, and the final result was 
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that the troop delivered a scattered blow that would have been 
totally ineffective. That wasona drill ground. Had it been a bat- 
tlefield, with the attendant noise and excitement, one may imagine 
how much worse it would have been. The fault was not with the 
troop commander, nor with the guide, nor with the rank. It was 
primarily due to the faulty method of the drill book. Longer 
instruction might have lessened, but could never have entirely 
obviated the difficulty. Had the march been by the method of lead- 
ing, the troop commander could, and would, have corrected the di- 
rection promptly, easily, and without a word of command, by sim- 
ply taking the proper direction himself. This occurrence,- and 
others, on the drill ground, bearing on the same subject, the march 
in line, set me to casting about in my mind for a remedy. 
Wealready had the guide center in each troop, which properly 
speaking, is a consequence of the principle of leading, and points di- 
rectly to that principle. And leading was authorized in the troop 
by itself but not in the squadron. I came to the conclusion that 
there was the best possible solution of the problem. My belief in 
the correctness of my conclusion was not weakened when I learned 
soon after that many others, with far better opportunities for judg- 
ing, had already reached the same conclusion. I will give another 
instance which occurred during a squadron drill a little later, after 
I had been practicing a little with my troop in leading. The squad- 
ron of four troops was given a long gallop in line. The guide was 
right and mine was the left troop. Giving a direction to that effect 
I led my troop and regulated my own movement in the manner I 
have described for troop leaders, that is, I took the gait and align- 
ment directly from the captain of the base troop. The interven- 
ing troops were sometimes in rear of the line, but I disregarded 
that. As a consequence there was for me none of that pulling back 
and rushing up which we have all experienced when on an outer 
flank. The movement was very much steadier for the troop and 
my control over the gait and direction was continuous, without a 
caution or a word of command. This may bea little thing, but such 
little things are very convincing pointers when they are of personal 
experience. I do not mean to say that the march of my troop was 
perfect in that movement, but it was certainly much steadier and 
better than I have ever gotten by any other method. Before trying 
to march in that way in the squadron I thought there might be 
some difficulty: with regard to the interval, but I soon fond that no 
great amount of practice would be required to do away with all dif- 
ficulty of that kind. Bvy selecting a distant objective for myself, as 
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nearly in the right direction as I could judge, it was only necessary 
to glance at the interval occasionally. Any fault of interval was 
gradually and easily corrected by a slight change in my own direc- 
tion. And I found, too, that my judgment of the interval improved 
rapidly with such practice. 

Leading has found a place in our drill book, and beyond a doubt 
it has come to stay, although, as I have already said, it is now very 
imperfectly applied. There can be no disputing the fact that if it is 
to be practiced at all, it should be in snch manner as to get the full 
benefit of it. Consistently applied, it would be found far reaching 
in its effects, for there is hardly a movement or a formation in the 
whole movement system that would not be more or less affected by 
it. Followed to its proper logical conclusion, it even disposes effec- 
tually of all posting of guides or markers in forming any kind of a 
line. If we are to get the full benefit of the method it must be made 
a fixed habit, a second nature so strong that all, officers as well as 
men in the ranks, will move by it without conscious effort, so strong — 
that no matter how great the excitement, there will be no tendency 
to depart from it. There is no doubt that excitement only increases 
the tendency on the part of the men to follow, but it is needed that they 
do so in an order productive of effectiveness, that is in line at the 
proper distance from the leader and with the greatest possible 
cohesion. To this end the men in the ranks should never have to 
march in line by any other method; they should know nothing 
about any other method. When the troop is ia line, it should always 
be led, and the guide should always be toward the leader. 

Except for temporary purposes in changing formation, the best 
place for the leader is in front of the center, which makes the guide 
generally center, but the essential point is that the guide shall be 
toward the leader. When the squadron is in column of troops, the 
captain should be in front of the center of his troop and should lead 
it. When the troop, either alone or in the squadron, is in column 
of platoons, the platoon commanders should lead their platoons, 
with the single exception that when the captain takes position in 
front of the center of the leading platoon to lead the troop, he 
becomes the leader of the leading platoon as already described. 
When the squadron is in any kind of a line the captain should lead 
his troop in whatever formation it may be. At troop drill, for pur- 
poses of observation and instruction the captain may need to be else- 
where than in front when the troop is marching in line as well as 
during other movements. But in that case the senior chief of platoon 
should always take the captain’s place in front of the center with- 
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out command, and lead the troop so long as it remains in line, 
returning to his platoon on breaking into column. While a chief of 
platoon is leading the troop, the senior non-commissioned officer in 
that platoon should, without commmand, move out and act as chief 
of platoon. In column of troops or platoons, the guide should 
always be center without command, the leaders should be directly 
responsible for the distances, and each should maintain such a dis- 
tance from the guide of the precedithg subdivision as will give his 
own its proper distance. When the troop is moving in line of 
platoon columns of fours, the captain should still lead his troop, 
placing himself for that purpose at the prescribed distance in front 
of the guide of the platoon which is to be the platoon of direction, 
which he would then lead directly, and the other platoon or platoons 
would be regulated on the directing platoon. No announcement of 
a guide would be needed when in column, and none should be made. 
In fact, such a thing as the announcement of a guide to a troop or 
any subdivision of it in close order should be unknown. It would 
be unnecessary, because the position of the leader would be a con- 
tinuous announcement of it. For the men in the ranks the rule 
‘should be without exception, touch and dress toward your leader and 
conform to his movements. 

The practice of marching in line should not be confined to 
moving in a straight line. That is but an intermediate step. It 
should be continued .until a platoon or troop could be led on a 
crooked line without being thrown into confusion so long as the 
changes of direction were made gradual in proportion to the extent 
of front. The troop would then be ready to go into the squadron. 
Moving by this method, when a halt is ordered the leader should 
halt, the guide in his rear should at once place himself at the pre- 
scribed distance, and the rank should immediately dress on the 
guide without command. 

Being at a halt, a movement forward or back by the leader 
should cause a corresponding change of position by the rank. The 
principle of leading thoroughly applied, naturally extends itself into 
one a little more general, which may be stated as follows: The 
men in the ranks must keep themselves properly placed with reference to 
their leader at 1"! times, whether in motion or at a halt. This would 
make formal co..mands for dressing unnecessary, and they would 
disappear from the drill book except in the schools of the soldier 
and trooper for purposes of preliminary individual instruction. 
Signals are more in accord than oral commands with the spirit of 
leading. For that reason they should be made use of in preference, 
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_especially by troop officers, whenever they can be made to serve 


the purpose, the cautionary command, attention, being given if nec- 
essary to insure their being seen. 

Now observe the effect of the application of what has been stated. 
Forexample: We have asquadron in column of platoons. The major 
orders line of platoon columns formed to the left front. At the pre- 
paratory command, each captain places himself to lead his troop. At 
the command of execution, they (the captains) move to their places 
in the line, followed by their troops which receive no commands or 
signals except for changes of gait. If the movement be to a halt, 
each captain, on nearing his place in line, signals halt, and moves 
up to his place on the line of captains. His troop is by that means 
brought into position without the posting of a guide or marker, and 
without an oral command. Should the command of the major be 
into line, instead of line of platoon columns, the procedure of the 
captains would be the same, except that at say thirty yards from 
the line, they would form their troops into line if the movement 
were toa halt. If not to a halt, each troop would be formed into 
line when its leading platoon reached the line. The procedure 
would be similar throughout the whole movement system. It is un- 
necessary to multiply examples or go more into detail. Our drill 
becomes a silent drill. No oral commands are needed from troop 
officers except for changes of the troop formation for which there 
are no signals. The whole movement system is simplified, espe- 
cially for the men in ranks. Control is more perfect, is more easily 
exerted, and more likely to continue undiminished under conditions 
of excitement and extreme trial. 

I have heard two objections urged against the method of lead- 
ing. One, that it might do very well if the instruction were per- 
fect, but that we, with our short term of service, could never have 
sufficient time for the requisite instruction and practice. The other 
that it would be too confining on the officers, and that the captain 
has so many other things to see to that he could not give the nec- 
essary attention to leading. 

With reference to the first objection, I can only say this: I have 
tried the method on the drill ground, and all my experience with it 
has led me to the belief that very much less, instead of more, time 
would be necessary for instruction. I know that the men took to it 
readily, and that the improvement in the march in line was much 
more rapid than it had ever been by any other method. The prin- 
cipal difficulties met with were that the guide was inclined to keep 
too little distance, and the chiefs of platoon had so long been ac- 
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customed to moving along in front of the rank without any regard 
to the position of the captain that they were frequently too far ad- 
vanced, sometimes even more so than the captain. Not long, how- 
ever, would be required to overcome those faults. 

Regarding the second objection: That it is confining to officers 
as regards their position, can be no objection. Any other method 
properly applied would be as exacting in that particular. If the 
captuin has other things to see to which would prevent his acting as 
leader it must be because those other things are of greater impor- 
tance. They were never stated to me except in general terms, that 
he had to supervise the rank, keep order there, organize new squads 
as casualties occurred, etc. But what are the file closers for? 
Those are properly their duties, and certainly two file closers in 
rear of each platoon, where they can see without looking back, can 
more efficiently perform that duty, than the captain alone can per- 
form it for the whole troop from his position in front, where he 
must look back to see and correct faults, and forward to see where 
he is going. And besides, so long as the captain himself attends 
directly to such matters, just so long will file closers be totally inefti- 
cient in acting to keep order. But put that duty on them, and at 
all drills, and at other times of instruction, correct them for failing 
to observe faults, and correct them promptly, and they will soon 
acquire the habit of performing the duty better than it can be per- 
formed by any one in front of the rank. There would then be no 
doubt but what they could be relied on for an efficient attention to 
itin action. That duty cannot be as important as the duty of di- 
recting and controlling the march of the troop in the advance to 
attack. 

As I have referred to a need for some revision of the present 
drill regulations, I want to say a little more in that connection, al- 
though it is not a part of my subject. It must be evident, from 
what has already been said, that a revision would not serve the 
purpose. What is needed, is a new system in which the principle 
of leading is consistently and thoroughly applied. Line formations 
should be improved. I do not mean that they should be made more 
complicated; they can be made more simple, and at the same time 
contain more effective provisions. ‘To make my meaning clearer, I 
will return to one defect in the present system, already referred to. 
Suppose a squadron composed of troops of maximum strength is to 
attack, and it is judged that a single rank would be too light a line, 
but that two ranks would be sufficient, it would be bad tactics to 
make the line deeper than necessary, for that would be a waste of 
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strengtb, and should fire be encountered, it would cause unnecessary 
casualties. The squadron in line will not do, for that gives but one 
rank; line of platoon columns will not do, for the troops being at 
the maximum strength, that gives a line four ranks deep. And the 
drill regulations contain no provision to meet the case which is not 
in the least exceptional, but, on the contrary, is the usual case with 
cavalry against cavalry, except, perhaps, as regards the strength of 
the troops, which probably will be at three-fourths the maximum, 
and that would give a line of three ranks, still too deep. The troops 
must be reduced to half strength to meet the case properly; other- 
wise the commander has the choice of wasting a part of his force or 
improvising a formation—not a very desirable choice, certainly. 
This is the ground for saying the troop should be divided into two 
platoons only, even when of maximum strength. There are other 
reasons for it, but this is sufficient. There are other desirable 
changes, but I have mentioned enough to support my statement— 
that what we need is not a revision of the present book, but a new 
system. 

Some may be inclined to think that I have ascribed undue im- 
portance to the march in line, have been making a mountain out of 
a mole-hill. Study of the subject cannot fail to remove that im- 
pression. Its importance is so great that it cannot be exaggerated. 
It is the only way cavalry can act. It makes no difference whether 
they are right or wrong, who claim that the days of cavalry on the 
battlefield are past. A cavalry which cannot act effectively in con- 
siderable bodies, cannot perform the duty of a screen or any other 
duty of security and information efficiently, when opposed by a cav- 
alry which can so act. The march in line must always be of para- 
mount importance, for, no matter what may be the changes in fire- 
arms, shock tactics must always be the tactics of cavalry, especially 
of cavalry against cavalry. 











SOME NOTES ON TRAINING REMOUNTS, GAITING AND 
LEADING. 


By First LIEUTENANT J. W. FURLONG, SIXTH CAVALRY. 


SELECTED this subject for an essay, because I finished another 

year’s work in a frame of mind resembling very much that of 
a youngster of my acquaintance, who, when brought to his meals, 
always insisted that he wanted something better. 

I had been out from West Point four years, when I came to the 
Cavalry and Light Artillery School, and although I had read some, 
and drilled more, it was not till 1 had been here some time that I 
realized how much constant work in the right direction meant to 
cavalry, and what abilities it could and should possess. 

[t is only by constant work that we are able to solve the prac- 
tical problems which are constantly arising. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when we must solve those which are bound to arise when 
large bodies of cavalry are employed, and it is to be hoped that the 
higher authorities will soon see their way clear to station more 
cavalry at this place, where every facility exists for, and the greatest 
interest is manifested in, the practical solution of such problems. 

As I remember my former drills, they were confined principally 
to executing the movements in close and extended order, laid down 
in the drill regulations. Gait was a matter of some indifference. 
No thorough, decided effort was made to gait the troops. The gait 
of the troop in column depended on the natural gait of the horse of 
that chief of platoon who was at the head of the column, and in line 
upon that of the guide, the officers using such a gait as would keep 
them out of the way of the rank. Frequently all these gaits were 
different in speed. 

I class myself amongst the delinquents, as I never had my horse 
properly gaited until I came here. The marching of the troop was 
sometimes good, but the gaiting was not uniforin in the troops; not 
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sufficiently so to ensure that steadiness necessary for the successful 
advance in line of a large body. Moving in line, the direction was 
also a matter of chance. The charge was somewhat unusual, and 
generally the scene of some disorder, caused by the bolters of the 
troop breaking up the line just before the critical moment. The 
successful charge is the desire of our hearts. This and the ability 
to successfully maneuver for advantage while at speed are the aim 
and end of all our instruction and training. 

To preserve the steady advance at the trot and gallop, we have 
been devoting ourselves to gaiting the horses. To ensure the proper 
direction being taken and kept, we have been developing the sys- 
tem of leading. 

To be able to successfully maneuver for advantage while at 
speed, or to oppose such maneuvers of the adversary, we must devote 
more time to another thing, 7. e., training the remount. I looked 
up some old cavalry drill regulations to see how they prepared for 
the charge. In 1841, the charging line advanced at a walk until 
about 310 paces from the objective. The trot was then taken 
for 150 paces, followed by the gallop for 100 paces, and the charge 
was sounded at a distance of sixty paces from the enemy. Neces- 
sarily, the short advance at the more rapid gaits did not much im- 
pair the steadiness and compactness of the line. It was not neces- 
sary to maneuver at speed, and therefore but little training of the 
horse was demanded. 

It was only essential that the men remain united; and retain 
control of their horses. To insure this latter fact, three classes of 
bits were furnished, issued to each troop in the following propor- 
tion, one-sixth mild, four-sixths medium and one-sixth severe. 
Thus in many cases, severity of the bit took the place of training. 

The only training the horse received was as follows: ‘The horse 
should be gentle to mount, should march in a straight line and cir- 
cular line at all paces, back, make a few side steps to right and left, 
suffer pressure in the ranks and not be afraid of noises.” 

The spur was used altogether as a modeof punishment. “Ifthe 
horse does not obey the legs, it is necessary to employ the spur. 
The spur is not an aid, it is a means of chastising. Both are used 
vigorously at the moment a horse commits a fau't.” 

There were no lessons in suppling, circling on forehand and 
haunches, getting the horse into equilibrium between hand and legs. 
In the regulations of 1861, however, all this is taken up. 

Here it is laid down that the cavalry advance to within 200 
paces of the enemy at a trot. Hence more flexibility of the line 
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was desired and more attention paid to the means by which it was 
to be obtained, viz: the training of the horse. 

How much more necessary for us to pay attention to it when we 
have to pass over such long distances at a gallop, often at a time 
when the formation of the advancing enemy is undeveloped. We 
are developing the gaiting of the horse and the system of. leading, 
and I think everyone will agree with me that our advance in line 
has, and is, improving very much as a result. Would it not be as 
well to devote as much attention to the flexibility of the line? 

The old system of guides was, to my notion, radically wrong, 
and I never saw any improvement in the advance in line of the 
squadron or regiment until the system of leading was adopted. 
Before, the direction was delegated to one man and the gait to 
another. How much better to have all depend on one man, whom 
all follow, who is in front, can see everything, and whom all can see, 
and who is besides the natural leader. I speak now of the troop 
leader. I have heard it urged that a captain has other things to 
look after besides leading the troop. 

I think that when the time comes to advance to the attack, it is 
too late to be correcting faults, ete. All that must have been done 
before. The leaders of the several lines should also be leaders in 
fact; be they captains, majors, lieutenant-colonels or colonels. Each 
leader knows where he wants the center of his line to hit; he rides 
for that point and takes the center of his line with him. 

On the other hand he points out to some one else where he wants 
it to hit. His direction may be understood and it may not, for there 
is noise and excitement. He may have to change his objective, as 
the formation of the enemy develops. This involves giving new 
directions and new commands. 

If he leads himself, he can put his line just where he wants it, 
and change his objective at will without giving commands or direc- 
tions, and without confusion. 

Of course [ am now speaking of the commanders of the several 
lines, and not of the commander of the whole, who not only should, 
but must keep aloof, in order to watch the progress of the action, 
time the pushing iu of supports and reserve, and also something of 
equal importance, the rally. 

The cavalry officer of to-day must do more than keep out of the 
way of the rank. He is the one who fixes where the rank is to go 
and the speed at which it is togo. To do this he must ride a trained 
and gaited horse. No less so must the horse in ranks be trained and 
gaited, that the whole may be kept compact, yet flexible. When I 
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say trained I do not mean that a horse shall be taken to the top 
notch of the haut ecole, but he must be worked with until he is per- 
fectly balanced between the legs and hand of the rider, and he must 
be further trained to maintain this balance at all speeds, and to 
avoid all rigidity. This rigidity is one of the worst things we have 
to contend with in our horses. 

Our drill regulations contain all the essential steps used in train- 
ing, but are lacking in explanations as to reasons therefor, and how 
to combine them for the further education of the horse. 

One of the first things we should bave is a proper training bridle. 
Any one who has tried to work with the halter and snaffle now issued, 
knows how hard it is to adjust well and how generally unsatisfactory 
itis. We need a bridle so that the bit can be carefully adjusted, and 
which will fit the head and remain in place, so that a pull on one 
rein will not slip the whole thing out of place, as happens with the 
halter. It should have an adjustable nose band on it, for in no way 
does the green horse do more to make himself insensible to the ac- 
tion of the bridle than by stretching open his jaw and bearing 
against the bit. We have all observed this in teaching the bending 
lessons. An attachable running rein should also be at band. 

It is not my intention to go into a minute description of any 
system of training for remount, for I do not pretend to know much 
about it practically. I trained my own horse, and can see where I 
made mistakes. I have read and done enough practical work to 
wish that I knew more about the subject. We ought to be able to 
go to work slowly with our remounts, and not be obliged to put a 
curb bit in their mouth and send them to drill before they are trained, 
for then they learn to do just what we want to prevent. They are 
not used to carrying weight. We have to make them move at the 
faster gaits before they are ready for them. They seek support on 
the bit, bear on it, and become the rigid things, some examples of 
which are always unpleasantly forced on our notice at drill. In 
time they become about as easy to maneuver at speed as a ferryboat. 
If we could have the remounts for from two and a half to threé 
months and give them two lessons a day, morning and evening, of 
about thirty minutes each, they would enter the ranks at the end 
of this period very well trained horses. 

It may be asked who we have to do this training? We have a 
number of officers who are well up in the subject theoretically, 
(personally I know none who are pratical horse trainers ) who would 
become practical masters of the subject in time, and we have hosts 
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of others who would be glad to take courses of instruction under 
them. 

As to men, we have few very good horsemen. We have excel- 
lent riders, and it is our own fault that we do not make excellent 
horsemen of some of them. After a man has developed into a good 
rider, try to make a good horseman of him, not a circus rider. 

I do not wish to be understood as decrying our system of making 
fearless riders, but there is a point beyond which I[ think is a waste 
of time to carry it. 

In handling our horses, [ also think we devote too much time to 
the throwing of the horse. There seems to be a craze to get horses 
to lie down together, and too much time is devoted to it for the ad- 
vantage obtained. It is not found in any place as an essential ele- 
ment of the horse’s education. It is an excellent and effective 
method of subduing a vicious or thoroughly unruly horse before 
proceeding with his training. But there it should stop. 

If, by continued throwing of an already docile horse, it is 
claimed that he will become more so, such will also be the effect of 
the systematic training of the horse, in addition to which we are 
all the time proceeding with the education of the horse. Finally, I 
do not believe the pulling and hauling on the reins, necessary to 
accomplish it, improves the horse’s mouth any. 

The whole object of the training of the horse, and to which 
every exercise leads, is tu get him into perfect balance. At the halt 
the differest exercises make him light, supple and quick, that is, 
light in hand and light on bis feet. 

He is well taught, to be so balanced that a pressure of the legs 
forces him to step forward to preserve his balance, or a pressure on 
the bit makes him similarly step backward. He is in condition to 
move quickly in any direction at proper indication of hand or leg. 
All future instruction is to confirm this, and insure his keeping this 
balance at all gaits and to avoid rigidity. 

Were all our horses put through this course of training properly, 
and not put into the ranks until completely trained in it, we would 
have none of that tiresome rigidity, no horses who require a width 
of three or four yards to gallop in. We could maneuver at speed 
for advantage, or to oppose similar movements on the part of our 
adversary, and our lines would be solid, yet perfectly flexible. 
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A STUDY OF THE CAVALRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL RAOUL DUPUY, SECOND REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


PREFACE, 


URING a recent visit to the United States I had the pleasure of 
witnessing the extraordinarily brilliant celebration of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of America. In the majority of the fes- 
tivities growing out of this occasion, the military establishment was 
worthily represented, and in consequence I had an opportunity of 
taking a general view of the detachments of the different arms 
(regulars and militia) that took part in them. The parades or re- 
views of New York, of Brooklyn, etc., particularly attracted my at- 
tention. Later, thanks to the kindness of some of the officers, I 
made a more serious study of the organization of the cavalry. Itis 
of this branch that [ shall treat more particularly, after outlining 
the general organization of the army of the United States. 


CHAPTER I. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


In its recruitment, organization, and also in its functions, the 
regular army of the United States differs essentially from other 
modern armies. 

In ordinary circumstances, it has more especially a mission of 
supervision and police. In reality, scattered in small groups over 
an immense territory, it has to keep the Indian tribes in tranquility ; 
the latter penned up in reservations assigned to them by the gov- 
ernment, are often intractable or rebellious. 

The military forces of the United States consist of (1) the reg- 


ular army, (2) the militia. 
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The President of the United States is the commander-in-chief of 
the land and naval forces; the Secretary of War is his representa- 
tive, and, assisted by the different bureaus, assures the execution 
of the laws and regulations governing the army. All the military 
forces are under the orders of a general-in-chief, stationed in Wash- 
ington; at the present time that officer is Major-General NELson A. 
MILEs. 

The maximum strength of the United States army on the peace 
footing has been fixed by Congress at 25,000 men, commanded by 
2,168 officers. The 2,168 officers are composed as follows: Nine 
generals; 863 officers of infantry; 436 officers of cavalry; 297 offi- 
cers of artillery; 563 officers belonging to other services and to the 
staff. 

The total strength of the enlisted men of the different arms is 
as follows: 12,123 infantrymen, 6,050 cavalrymen, 3,675 artillery- 
men, 3,150 men distributed among the different departments or 
depots, and not formed into regiments. In reality, this number is 
not always strictly maintained. On the 31st of last October, of the 
total strength of the army, it was found that only 20,584 men were 
really availabie for field service. 

In September 1,229 officers were on duty with their regiments or 
corps and 402 on detached service. 


Recruitment of Enlisted Men. 


The army is recruited by voluntary enlistments, from men be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-five years of age, fitted for the military 
service. This limit of age does not apply to soldiers who reénlist. 
The duration of the enlistment is variable. It is determined by the 
Adjutant-General of the army, who habitually fixes it at five years. 

The total strength of the United States army is relatively insig- 
nificant. However, as the pay and allowances are considerable, the 
career of arms is much sought after. The conditions required to 
enter it are, however, so difficult, that most of the candidates pre- 
senting themselves are rejected. : 

The essential conditions which every private soldier must satisfy 
are the following: 

1. He must be able to read, write and speak English. 

2. He must be unmarried. 

3. He must have a good character. 

4. He must have an excellent constitution and, especially, good 
eyesight. 
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In all the large cities, as well as in each garrison, recruiting offi- 
cers charged with examining the fitness of the candidates, are to be 
found. 


Recruitment of Officers — Promotion — Honorary Distinctions. 


The body of officers is recruited in the following three ways: 
(1) From cadets instructed at the West Point Military Academy, 
which supplies all arms indiscriminately; (2) From the successful 
candidates in competitive examination of meritorious non-commis- 
sioned officers; (3) By appointment to the grade of officer, made 
by the President. 

The first case is the usual one; the last is exceptional, save in 
case of war. The second case—the appointment of meritorious 
non-commissioned officers to the grade of officer—is rare; it takes 
place only when there are vacancies in the army after the assign- 
ment to regiments of all the cadets having been graduated from the 
Military Academy. Moreover, the appointment depends upon a very 
severe examination held by officers. 

The promotion of officers is made by arm, but it is so slow that 
a large number of West Point graduates leave the military service 
very early. But this bas no effect on their future career, since they 
easily find opportunities to utilize the scientific instruction acquired 
by them during their stay at the Military Academy. 

Appointments to the grade of general officer are made only by 
the President, and not always by seniority. 

The officers are relatively better cared for than those of any 
other army in the world. Their pay is very large, and the govern- 
ment also furnishes them with handsome quarters, always arranged 
for an entire family, as the majority of them are married. 

Although there exists no regular order of knighthood, certain 
decorations are approved and recognized by the government; such 
are the decorations of the Grand Army of the Republic awarded to 
the soldiers, and those of the military order of the Loyal Legion, 
limited to the former officers. Others are held in certain esteem, 
such as the hereditary order of the Cincinnati, and that of the Sons 
of the Revolution, also hereditary. 

There are also medals of the Society of Colonial Wars, and those 
of the Association of Military Surgeons. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The United States army comprises: (1) The troops of the 
line (regiments); (2) The staff and administrative services. The 
troops of the line consist of twenty-five regiments of infantry, ten 
regiments of cavalry, five regiments of artillery, one battalion of 
engineers. 


Infantry. 


The infantry is composed of twenty-five numbered regiments. 
Two of these regiments, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth, are 
composed entirely of negroes; the officers only are of the white 
race. These two regiments are stationed continuously in the gar- 
risoned posts of the West. 

A regiment of infantry has at present ten companies. A division 
into battalions is contemplated, so that in the future each regiment 
will contain three battalions, each of four companies. 

A company of infantry contains one captain, two lieutenants (of 
which one is a first lieutenant), one first sergeant, four sergeants, 
four corporals, two trumpeters, two artificers, forty-six privates. 
The ten companies of the regiment are designated according to the 
first ten letters of the alphabet. 

The infantry of the United States is armed with the Springfield 
rifle, caliber forty-five, with the *-.angular bayonet. The bayonet 
is carried in a scabbard attached to the waist belt. 


Cavalry. 

The cavairy of the United States consists of ten regiments, num- 
bered like those of the infantry; the last two, Ninth and Tenth, are. 
composed of negroes, with white officers, and are stationed perma- 
nently in the garrisoned posts on the western frontier. 

We shall not dwell longer here upon the cavalry, that arm is to 
be the subject of a special study. 

The veterinary service in each regiment of cavalry is performed 
by a veterinary surgeon. The veterinarians, who have no rank as 
officers of the army, are not counted in the effective strength of the 
regiment. 


Artillery. 
The artillery is organized into five regiments, each comprising 


twelve batteries, of which two are field batteries; the latter have 
sixty-five men each, the foot batteries sixty. 
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Its material is composed as follows: For the field artillery, the 
light 3.2 in. field gun; the heavy,* 3.6 in. field gun; the 3.6 in. field 
mortar; the siege artillery, a 5 in. gun and a7 in. howitzer.t 

In 1892 the number of guns on hand was as follows: 3.2 in. 
gun, 125 pieces, with carriages; 3.6 in. gun, 24 pieces, with car- 
riages; 3.6 in. mortars, 16 pieces, with carriages; 5 in. gun, 10 
pieces, with carriages; 7 in. gun, 10 pieces, (with experimental car- 
riages). All these pieces are steel breech-loaders and possess bal- 
listic qualities, which place the artillery abreast with modern im- 
provements, 

Smokeless powder is easily manufactured in the United States, 
and a new powder for mortars has been tried with success. 

The men of the field batteries are armed with the curved saber 
and the revolver. Those belonging to the siege batteries receive 
the same instruction as infantry, and are similarly armed. 

A battery of artillery bas one captain, two lieutenants (of which 
one is a first lieutenant), one first sergeant, four sergeants, two 
trumpeters, one wagoner, and forty-six privates. (Field battery, 
sixty-five men ). 

The twelve batteries of the regiment, like infantry companies 
and cavalry troops, are designated by the first twelve letters of the 
alphabet. 

Upon a peace footing, the battery has four guns, a field forge, 
and a battery wagon. In the field, the number of pieces to the 
battery is increased to six. 


Engineers. 


The single battalion of engineers which the United States army 
possesses, is not, strictly speaking, included in the line of the army. 
The corps of engineers, of which this battalion forms a part, appears 
among the different departments, depending directly on the Secre- 
tary of War. The battalion has four companies, with a total strength 
of 16 officers, 38 non-commissioned officers, and 160 men. 

The different forces which I have enumerated, are scattered over 
the entire territory of the United States. The latter is divided into 
army corps districts, as follows: 

1. Department of the East, headquarters, New York. 

2. Department of the Missouri, headquarters, Chicago. 

3. Department of the Platte River, headquarters, Omaha, Neb. 


*The inch is equal to .0268 meters. 
+ The army also employs Hotchkiss rapid firing guns. 
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4. Department of Dakota, headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 

5. Department of Texas, headquarters, San Antonio, Tex. 

6. Department of California, headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 
7. Department of Arizona, headquarters, Los Angeles, Cal. 


8. Department of the Columbia, headquarters, Vancouver, 
Wash. ' 


CHAPTER III. 


Be ca ei 


STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


In the United States, by the designation “staff,” is meant the 
whole of the personnel charged with assisting general officers, and 
with supplying all the needs of the army. It is divided into general 
staff, and special staff or administrative departments. 

The general staff comprises the general officers, the chiefs of staff, 
the aides-de-camp and the officers of the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment and of the Inspector-General’s Department. 

To the special staff, or administrative departments belong the 
officers charged with the pay, clothing, lodging and transportation 
of the troops, with the furnishing of war material and of supplies 
of all kinds, and with the treatment of the sick and wounded. ; 


General Staff. 


The organization of the United States army embraces a list of 
nine general officers, as follows: One General-in-Chief, stationed at 
the beadquarters of the army; one Lieutenant-General; three Major- 
Generals; four Brigadier-Generals. 
The army corps districts are commanded by brigadier-generals 
and colonels. 
Periodic or unlooked for inspections are made by a major-general 
inspector. They bear principally upon the total strength, police, 
discipline, observance of regulations, and employment of funds per- 
taining to the different services, etc., etc. 
The extreme posts of the western frontier are the objects of i 
special inspections. 


Special Staff or Administrative Departments. 


These departments are nine in number, and are as follows: 
1. Judge Advocate General’s Department.—This department cen- 
tralizes and examines the proceedings of the various military tri- 
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bunals. Its staff is composed of five members: (1) A Judge Ad- 
vocate General, with the rank of brigadier-general, chief of the 
bureau. (2) Four judge advocates, with the rank of major. 

2. Quartermaster’s Department.—This department has under its 
charge the equipment, clothing, lodging, bedding and fuel of 
troops, forage, remounts, storage and transportation of supplies of 
every nature, the movements, of troops, the various means of trans- 
portation, etc., and is charged with the construction of all buildings 
pertaining to the quartering of troops. There are about sixty officers 
in this department, assimilated in rank to the grades of the army 
proper. 

3. Subsistence Department.—The Subsistence Department has 
charge of the purchase, maintenance and distribution of rations 
and forage. It is composed of twenty-six members. 

4. Medical Department.— The medical organization of the United 
States army embraces two categories of officers: the military sur- 
geons properly speaking, and the medical purveyors. The latter 
are charged with the purchase and distribution of medical material 
and supplies. In urgent cases they perform the duties of surgeons. 
The Medical Department embraces nearly 200 officers and 200 non- 
commissioned officers. A military hierarchy exists in the Medical 
Department as in the other branches of the army. The hospital 
duties of non-commissioned officers are administrative as well as 
medical. The hospital attendants and nurses are taken from the 
army and from the civil population. 

5. Pay Department..—The Pay Department attends to the pay- 
ment of the officers and enlisted men. 

6. Corps of Engineers —The Corps of Engineers executes all 
surveys and reconnaissances of a military character. This corps 
has a staff of 110 officers. Sixteen of them are detailed to com- 
mand the battalion of engineers. 

7. Ordnance Department.—The Ordnance Department has under 
its charge the construction of arsenals as well as the purchase 
and manufacture of arms. It also manufactures the articles of 
equipment and harness used in the regular army and militia, the 
munitions of war whatever they may be, the tools, the machinery 
and material necessary for the artillery service. This department is 
composed of fifty-five or sixty officers and 400 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The chief of the department is a brigadier-gen- 
eral. He has colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains and 
lieutenants under his orders, to perform the duties of his depart- 
ment. The non-commissioned officers perform the duties of store 
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keepers and take care of the material belonging to the garrison or 
post to which they are assigned. 

8. Signal Corps.—In the American army this corps is con- 
sidered as one of the most important. It collects information of 
every nature, and procures intelligence of the most varied character. 
In the field, the officers of this service must have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the terrain over which the army is called to operate. They 
collect and transmit information of all kinds, which they obtain by 
means of posts of observation, spies, guides, etc., etc. For this pur- 
pose 400 Indian scouts appear in the war budget. These scouts 
receive the pay and rations of a cavalryman of the regular army. 
This corps has also promptly to transmit orders, dispatches, intelli- 
gence, etc., between the different lines of the army, a purpose for 
which it makes use of the electric telegraph, relays of couriers and 
bicyclists. Finally, by means of suitable apparatus this corps 
makes known the direction and force of the winds and atmospheric 
disturbances. One colonel and four lieutenants belong to this corps. 
The non-commissioned officers and men, including the scouts, which 
we have previously mentioned, are not embraced in the total 
strength of 25,000 men, the number fixed as the maximum strength 
of the United States army. 

9. Chaplain’s Department.—The duties of this department are 
carried out by a certain number of chaplains residing in the places 
and forts to which they are assigned. In addition to these the four 
negro regiments have each a chaplain. They have the rank of cap- 
tain, and must belong to a recognized denomination. 

Besides the different departmeats enumerated above, some 650 
or 700 men are employed in the capacity of clerks, and known as 
the General Service. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 
Militia. 

I have thus far spoken only of the regular army of the United 
States. It remains yet briefly to describe the local militia and vol- 
unteers, which will be called on in case of war, as in 1862, to swell 
the ranks of the regular army. 


Azcording to the requirements of the law, all citizens of the 
United States between eighteen and forty-five years of age, fitted 
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for military service, are carried on the militia muster-rolls of the 
State in which they reside, and may be called on for active service 
incase of insurrection or invasion. The time of actual service is 
limited to nine months. 

The militia is divided into: (1) Active, or organized militia; 
(2) Non-organized, or reserve militia. The militia embraces troops 
of all arms, whether exempt or not from responding to a call to 
arms, honor alone binding them in certain cases. In some States — 
notably that of New York—certain regiments receive «a subsidy 
from the government; in this case, the men are compelled to serve 
five years, and to respond to every call for troops. After three fail- 
ures, not justified, they are dropped from the muster-rolls. The 
militia troops receive no pay; they are clothed at their own expense, 
aud very often contribute to a voluntary assessment. The armory 
(military club) is maintained, sometimes very luxuriously, by rais- 
ing these contributions. The armament belongs to the Federal gov- 
ernment; it is kept in the armory, where it is cared for. This 
establishment contains a library and apartments for theoretical and 
practical exercises. 

The militia have their own special staff. Many of their number 
fought in the War of Secession, or are old officers of the regular 
army. Besides this staff, one meets a throng of generals, colonels 
and captains who are old officers of the War of Secession, or come 
from the staffs of the governors. 

The governor of each State forms his own staff and appoints to 
the highest grades men who have never seen military service. Each 
election is followed by a new series of generals and colonels, and, 
as by courtesy, these titles are maintained, it is easy to calculate the 
number of officers of all grades not belonging to any army, nor ever 
having served in any. 

The militia have a regulation uniform for every State. In time 
of peace each State is free to adopt the one which it pleases, conse- 
quently the most varied and odd ideas are allowed full sway. 

In the parades of New York and Brooklyn I saw militia of every 
arm. Some of the regiments, very well kept, are remarkable for 
precision in the manual of arms and regularity of movements. 

What is wanting in the United States is a school for militia, like 
that of West Point for the regular army. Each State should also 
avoid increasir g, beyond certain limits, the number of militia troops, 
by enrolling them in permanent and fixed organizations. If this 
end were attained, a force which is yet in the latent state might be 
relied upon. Means have been sought to realize this end. 
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Since 1866 the government has been interested in the advantages 
tobe drawn from military instruction given to students of certain 
colleges. It does not appear, however, that the results obtained 
have been very satisfactory. as I have been informed that the young 
men, in contempt of discipline, have refused to accept this special 
education. The American press comments to-day upon this interest- 
ing question, and urges the military authorities, without interfering 
with the liberty of instruction, to introduce certain essential exer- 
cises in the curriculum of schools. Officers were at first detached 
from their regiments to twenty colleges, but while in some of the 
colleges they were perfectly successful, in others they were relegated 
to the secondary positions of professors of gymnastics. Still less 
could they introduce military discipline, and the thousands of stu- 
dents that have passed under their orders have been graduated with 
practically no military instruction whatever. 

It is demanded that the government grant special commissions 
to private professors coming from the army. The colleges having 
these professors could then so instruct their students as to make 
them available as future officers and non-commissioned officers of 
militia. It would thus be possible to offer instruction fully as mili- 
tary as that furnished by our preparatory schools. The young men 
would work with greater energy, would accept the weariness of dis- 
cipline, and the officer would be better situated to exact something 
from their good will. 

According to the information that I have been able to procure, 
the organized militia embraces at present 150 general officers, 1,000 
staff officers, 8,000 regimental, 100,000 men. 

The number of men fit for war service, and not organized, is 
said to be about 8,000,000. 


Independent Militia. 


Besides the regular militia, there is a species of independent 


militia, which has an acknowledged existence and which is recruited , 


by nationality. Thus I found, in New York, the Lafayette Guards, 
who are Frenchmen and wear the uniform of the chasseurs a pied ; 
in Brooklyn the zouaves and riflemen recall, by their appearance, 
our Algerian troops. The commands are generally given in French. 

The militia regiments and independent militia have two stands 
of colors; one is the United States flag, the other that of the State 
to which the organization belongs. These two flags are carried side 
by side. While noting this fact, I am happy to render homage to 
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those of our compatriots, who, enrolled under the Star Spangled 
Banner of the United States, know well how to prove under all cir- 
cumstances that they are true Frenchmen. It was with a noble 
pride, that in the parades of New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, 
the proudly unfurled the flag of France. 

Each regiment has its band, its drums and fifes. The independ- 
ent militia would never think of going to a parade without being 
preceded by. a drum major of imposing air, bedecked with gold lace 
upon every seam, and provided with a bear-skin cap of exaggerated 
dimensions. They appear to make it a point of honor to attract 
public attention, and, in this respect, compete zealously with one 
another. A Brooklyn regiment has for a long time succeeded in 
winning universal admiration and applause; and why not, seeing 
that its brilliantly uniformed drum major, as we can affirm from 
personal verification, is a handsome young woman of from seven- 
teen to eighteen. 


Volunteer Army. 


When the regular army assisted by the militia does not appear 
sufficient to repress insurrection or repel invasion, the government 
issues an appeal to the citizens, and by means of voluntary enlist- 
ments with bounty organizes a second army, which is called the 
volunteer army. The volunteers must be at least eighteen years of 
age. The officers are chosen by election ; the regimental commanders 
are named by the governor. 


Military Cyclists. 


Military bicycling is attracting at the present time a great deal 
of attention. At a large meeting held on the 15th of last October 
in New York an important society was formed for the purpose of 
contributing to the national defense of the United States in case of 
war by developing the application of the bicycle to military neces- 
- sities. At this meeting much interest was manifested in the Paris- 
Bordeaux competition of automobile carriages, as well as in the 
folding bicycle, invented by Captain Gérarp and in the services 
rendered by soldiers mounted on bicycles at the time of the last 
grand maneuvers in the Vosges. , 


i] 
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CHAPTER V. 


REGULAR ARMY. 


Cavalry. 


Recruitment of Cavalry.—The cavalry of the United States, like 
all the regular army, is recruited solely by voluntary enlistments for 
five years, among men of all nationalities, from twenty-one to thirty 
years of age. Young men who have not attained their majority 
(twenty-one years) cannot be enlisted without the consent of their 
parents or guardians; besides, those from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age are received only in the capacity of musicians. Married 
men, or the fathers of minor children, cannot be enlisted or reén- 
listed without the permission of the Adjutant General. 

The conditions of height and weight which the recruit must 
satisfy, vary according to the needs of the service. At present the 
minimum height is fixed at 5 ft. 3 in., and maximum at 5 ft. 9 in. 
The minimum weight required is fixed at 119 lbs., and the maximum 
at 163 Ibs. The recruit must have a chest circumference of at least 
31 in. (Cm. 775). 

Finally be cannot be enlisted if he is incapable of clearly distin- 
guishing a black circle three feet in diameter (about 1 meter) on a 
white background at a distance of 600 yards (548 meters). This 
test is made by means of pasteboards upon which have been traced 
a certain number of black circles, having a diameter of one centimeter 
(.39 m.); the recruit must be able easily to count these small circles 
at a distance of twenty feet (6 m. 60 cm.). 


Depots. 


The depots are center of assemblage, of instruction, and of dis- 
tribution of the young soldiers. There are at present two for the 
troops of all arms, except the cavalry, which has only one, estab- 
lished at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

All recruits, after their enlistment, pass through the establish- 
ment of Jefferson Barracks, from whence they are afterwards as- 
signed to the different regiments. As far as possible, they are re- 
tained at this depot fora period of four months. The instruction 
during the first three months is devoted to dismounted exercises; 
mounted exercises are not begun until the fourth month. - 
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Composition of the Cavalry. 


The cavalry of the United States is composed of ten regiments, 
each of twelve troops. Each group of four troops constitutes a 
squadron, commanded by a major. The troop is the unit of admin- 
istration and of combat. In maneuvers the squadron corresponds 
to a French regiment, and the regiment to one of our brigades of 
three regiments. 

The regiment is commanded by a colonel, assisted by a lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Two lieutenants, either first or second, are assistants 
to the colonel in the capacity of aide-de-camp and secretary. 


Total Strength of a Regiment. 


A regiment is composed of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, 
three majors, one adjutant, one quartermaster, twelve captains, 
twelve first lieutenants, twelve second lieutenants, one chaplain with 
the rank of a captain of infantry (forty-four officers); one sergeant- 
major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one chief musician, one saddler 
sergeant, one chief trumpeter (five non-commissioned officers for 
the regiment); twelve first sergeants, sixty sergeants, forty-eight 
corporals, twenty-four trumpeters, twenty-four farriers, twelve sad- 
dlers, twelve wagoners, 600 troopers (792 enlisted men for the 
twelve troops). 


Composition of a Troop. 


One captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant (three 
officers); one first sergeant, five sergeants, four corporals, two 
trumpeters, two farriers, one saddler, one wagoner, fifty troopers 
(sixty-six enlisted men). 

On a war footing the troop is increased to 100 men. Two of the 
ten regiments of cavalry, the Ninta and Tenth, are colored, the 
officers only being white. 

The negroes make good soldiers, and are natural born cavalry- 
men. Everything pertaining to drill and manual of arms is 
promptly grasped by them. I saw a troop which had been orga- 
nized only a few .-onths drill in a satisfactory manner. Regarding 
bravery, I have been told that they are in no way inferior to the 
white soldiers. Troops formed of Indians have quite recently been 
attached to some of the regiments. For the cavalry they are easy 
to enlist, but they serve with repugnance in the infantry, accus- 
tomed as they are to riding. 
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Responsibility and Initiative of a Captain of a Troop. 


As in the French army, the captain is in all respects responsi- 
ble for his troop. To this end he is allowed the greatest initiative 
and independence. 

Administrative accounts are inspected only twice a year by in- 
spectors appointed by the Secretary of War. Asa rule the lieuten- 
ent colonels of the regiments to be inspected are so appointed. 


Pay. 

The pay of the enlisted men, like that of the officers (with the 
exception of general officers), increases with length of service, and 
is subject to only a slight retention for washing, gloves and a 
few minor items of equipment. Payments are made monthly. A 
special table appended hereto, gives the rate of pay of officers and 
enlisted men. 


Articles of Clothing, Footgear and Kit. 


In order to supply his clothing, each trooper receives an annual 
allowance of eighty dollars (about 400 francs). This sum serves to 
pay for all bis clothing, underclothing, foot gear and kit. He is 
therefore the owner of all his effects. He hasan iaterest in making 
them last as long as possible, because at the end of each six months 
he is given that part of his semi-annual allowance which has not 
been expended. 


Arms, Headdress, Horse Equipment, Company Outfit, Etc., Ete. 

The arms (carbine, revolver, saber) waistbelts, cartridge boxes, 
headdress, horse equipment, camp outfit (hobbles, tents, saddle-bags, 
pickets, canteens, tin cups), are the property of the government, 
and are issued to the men by the captain, who alone is responsible 
for them. 


Uniforms. 


In the United States cavalry the officers and enlisted men have 
three uniforms, as follows: (1) Full dress; (2) undress; (3) field 
dress. 

Full Dress.—The fall dress uniform includes an English cork 
helmet, covered with black cloth, with norse-hair trimming; eagle 
in yellow gilded metal, with the number of the regiment; chin 
strap of yellow metal, yellow plume. A dark blue tunic, with 
standing collar fastened with heoks; with two rows of buttons, and 
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skirt trimmed with yellow facings; upon the shoulders, squares 
of yellow cloth with the number of the regiment. Light blue 
trousers, with a yellow stripe. Dismounted, the foot gear is the 
same as that mounted, that is to say, the ordinary heavy leather boot, 
without spurs; when mounted, the boot is provided with a brass 
spur. Yellow aiguilettes, yellow helmet cord; short yellow gaunt- 
lets. 

Undress Uniform.—-The undress uniform embraces an American 
forage cap with curved visor; a short blouse of dark blue cloth, 
bordered with a wide trimming or braid. On the collar, preceded 
by the two letters U. S. (United States), are the emblems of each 
arm. When in summer the men wear the cotton duck trousers, the 
officers wear them also. 

Field Dress.—The field dress is almost optional. Officers and 
men are allowed to dress quite as they wish. The men generally 
procure goat skin clothing. A soft hat, with a wide brim of the 
Grant pattern, has been adopted for a headdress in the warm 
seasons, and a fur cap for cold weather. The overcoat of dark blue 
is long and split up behind. It is fitted to the figure without being 
tight. The cartridge belt may be worn on the outside. 

Besides the articles described above, the men receive others, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the climate and service. In cold re- 
gions, fur overcoats, gloves and boots are issued. In warm climates 
straw hats and cotton clothes are used. All the articles of equip- 
ment are of black leather. 

Stable Dress.— For grooming and interior service, the American 
trooper wears a cotton blouse and trousers, with a soft felt hat. 


Armament. 

The cavalry of the United States is armed with a carbine, re- 
volver and saber. 

Springfield Carbine.—The Springfield carbine, caliber .45, is very 
handy; itis optional for the officers. When mounted it is suspended 
from a shoulder strap by means of a carbine swivel; the shoulder 
strap is long enough to allow the trooper to aim without unhooking 
the carbine. When the trooper moves at a walk, he carries it sus- 
pended on the right side, behind the leg, without touching it; at 
the faster gaits he holds the stock in the right hand, in order to pre- 
vent the carbine from tossing about. When the trooper wears his 
overcoat he carries his carbine slung.* 


é 


*Since this was written the U.S. Cavairy has been armed with the U.S. carbine, 
eal. 30, Krag-Jorgenson pattern, which is carried in a sling on the off side of the horse, 
passing under the trooper’s leg.—[ ED.] 
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Revolver.— The revolver is a strong weapon, easily kept in order. 
The Americans speak very highly of it. 

Saber.—The‘saber used in the cavalry is slightly curved, with 
a shell guard hilt. The scabbard is of steel. When mounted, the 
saber is always attached to the saddle, under the left thigh of the 
trooper; on foot, it is hooked up by two slings. 

After the War of Secession, General SHERIDAN, in consequence 
of various reports, obtained a decision that the saber should not be 

- taken into the field. Some time ago the question came up again for 
discussion, and lately it has been decided that the cavalry should 
again take the saber on field duty. 

Cartridge Belt.— The cartridge belt used by the cavalry is of blue 
webbing. It is very convenient, and will hold one hundred cart- 
ridges. It is carried buckled closely around the body outside all the 
clothing, including the overcoat. The revolver, in its holster, is 
attached to the right side. 


Subsistence of the Men. 


The captain bas full control of the mess, and regulates all the 
details thereof. The provisions needed for the mess are supplied by 
the government in great abundance. They consist of bread, meat, 
vegetables, spices, sugar and coffee. Although the men have three 
meals per day, it is impossible for them to consume all the allow- 
ance; the captain, therefore, sells the provisions not used, and the 
proceeds of this sale constitute the savings fund of the troop. With 
this fund the captain maintains the mess outfit, which is generally 
very well provided for. He also uses it to purchase anything that 
might be useful or agreeable to the men. 

At the cavalry depot of Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, there are 
three men to each company of instruction, trained especially in the 
duties of cooks. The United States army is not the only one in 
which special care is given to the varied preparation of the food of 
the soldier; in the English army, at the camp of Aldershot, there 
exists a cooking school, from which a sergeant cook is assigned to 
each regiment of cavalry. : 


Horse Equipment. 


The saddles used in the United States service are of two models: 
(1) The McClellan; (2) The Whitman. In principle, the Whitinan 
saddle is officially adopted, but it will not be used entirely in the 
service until the stock of McClellan saddles is exhausted. 
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McClellan Saddle.—This saddle is simple in construction; it basa 
very high pommel and cantle, “boxing in” the trooper. It is short, 
which places the trooper upon his crotch, and obliges him to use 
long stirrups. The point of attachment of the stirrups forces him 
also to carry his legs forward. This saddle, open throughout its 
length, is really nothing but a saddle-tree which undoubtedly has 
the merit of heating the horse’s back less. It is light and sits well 
upon the saddle blanket. The stirrup is of a single piece of wood. 
Although very light, it is very strong, makes no noise, and is not 
cold under the foot. A large hood is fitted to it. This stirrup has 
the disadvantage of contributing to the bad position of the trooper, 
in permitting the introduction of only the toe of the foot. 

Whitman Saddle.—The Whitman saddle is made up in the style 
of the McClellan saddle. The difference consists in its length, which 
permits the trooper to be better seated. On the other hand it is 
held that its poise upon the back of the horse is not so good as that 
of the McClellan saddle, and it is to be feared that the man being 
thrown backwards, will wound the horse in the loins. The stirrups 
are the same for the two models of saddles used in the service, that 
is to say, of wood and hooded. The Whitman saddle with its acces- 
sories weighs only fourteen American pounds (6 kil. 356 gr.). 

Bridle.—The bridle used is of black leather, in the style of the 
old French cavalry model of 1854, which it resembles very much. 
It has only a single pair of cheek pieces and a bit, without bridoon, 
and of course only a single pair of reins. For the cavalry the brow 
band is yellow. The curb is not of metal, but consists of a thick 
leather strap, buckled to the upper ends of the branches of the bit. 
In the clapper ring on the left side of the bit is fastened a strap, 
carrying a snap book at its extremity, which is snapped into the 
upper buckle of the cheek piece. It must, therefore, be sufficiently 
taut. At the moment of dismounting to fight on foot, the trooper 
disengages the snap hook, and snaps it into the right ring of the 
bridle bit of the horse next on his left. In this way a single trooper 
can without inconvenience hold several horses, and this very sim- 
ple method appears to us quite practical. 

Packing.—In front of the pommel is placed the overcoat, rolled 
up in an oil cloth casing. There is also at the pommel a very wide, 
short strap used to attach the carbine across the saddle. Behind, 
upon the cantle, the saddle-bags of black leather are placed. These 
bags contain: On the right side, a flannel shirt, a pair of drawers, 
a towel and a pair of shoes; on the left side, rations contained in a 
cloth bag; besides, the free space remaining in the bag is employed to 
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carry the grooming kit. Shoe pockets are found on both sides of 
the saddle; on the right side is hung a double side line to hobble 
the horse by the lateral feet. Upon the saddle-bags are rolled and 
packed the blouse and blanket of the trooper. The tin cup is 
fastened to one of the straps. The nose bag is placed upon one of 
the pockets of the saddle-bags. 

Nose Bag.—The nose bag of water-proof canvas, is made with 
much care; it has a leather bottom much like the crown of the French 
light cavalry shako. This bottom is pierced by two small holes, 
through which the horse breathes when he is fed oats in the nose 
bag; the latter being attached to the head by a strap. The oats, 
protected against dust and other foreign substauces, are thus com- 
pletely eaten. By stopping up the holes in the bottom with small 
wooden pegs, the nose bag is transformed into a very convenient 
bucket for watering the horse. 

Grooming Kit— The United States cavalry uses the same articles 
for grooming as are used in France. <A horse brush with a heavy 
leather back is used. This leather, although quite stiff, nevertheless 
yields slightly under the action of the hand. The brush, therefore, 
follows the shape of the different parts of the animal’s body, and 
may be made to reach all the folds of the skin. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HORSES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The horses used in the United States cavalry are strong and 
heavy, and of very nearly the size of those of our dragoons. As 
the American cavalry rarely fights mounted, it does not make a 
point of having speedy, quick and spirited horses. On the contrary 
the colonels of the regiments demand strong and tough horses, able 
to withstand long marches under heavy loads in severe climates. 
The cavalry is easily mounted, but not always with good animals, 
because it does not pay enough for them. 

According to American officers, the horses of Kentucky and 
Tennessee are preéminently the best fitted for the saddle. The 
horses of these two States are generally characterized by their size 
and spirit. The neck is long, withers prominent, chest deep, girth 
well developed and elbows wide apart. They are often deficient in 
the loins, as well as in fullness of the croup, but they make, never- 
theless, saddle animals of the first class. 
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In the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, the production 
is very great, especially of draught animals. Height and stockiness 
are found; spirit, however, is rare. The introduction of English 
blood, several years ago, appears to produce horses having more 
vigor and life. On the other hand, horses are so abundant in these 
immense regions that excellent and beautiful animals can be found. 

Texas produces a considerable number of horses. The offspring 
of those which the Spaniards brought over with them, they are gen- 
erally ill-natured, difficult to train, and incapable of carrying heavy 
loads. The trials made with them by the American cavalry have 
been very unsatisfactory. They are objected to as lacking in round- 
ness of side and of thigh, and as having weak limbs and defective 
hocks. On the whole, the form of the animal is not pleasing. 

In Texas, within the last few years, American mares and full 
and half blood English stallions have been introduced. But these 
experiments are too recent to have produced appreciable results as 
yet upon the whole of the species. 

California bas not yet furnished good material for the military 
service, although it is improving. Its horses are small, but during 
the past twenty or twenty-five years full blooded English stallions 
have been imported into that State, and are already producing good 
results, and in time, these cross breedings will produce excellent 
horses, not lacking in good blood. In Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, the horse does not exceed 15} hands in beight. He is 
gentle, coarse and tough. In Vermont, especially, the type is re- 
markable for speed and strength. Horses for artillery, dragoons 
and light cavalry, can be obtained there. Several regiments of cav- 
alry and artillery are supplied with horses from these States. 


The English Full Blooded Horse and the Half Blood Anglo-Norman. 


English thoroughbreds are found in great numbers in the 
United States. They are met with nearly everywhere in North 
America, but principally in Kentucky and Tennessee. The stal- 
lions have a very great influence upon the local production. They 
are nearly all admirably well muscled, low, and add to these quali- 
ties symmetry of curves and length of forearm. 

The Anglo-Norman half blood is but rarely seen in America; it 
would be desirable, however, to import some of them into the 
United States. All our good Norman horses have now a large ad- 
mixture of English blood, and moreover, are distinguished by the 
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symmetry and strength of their hind quarters. Now as it is pre- 
cisely the length of and bad form of loin that so often disfigure the 
horses of the United States, it may be seen how useful some good 
Anglo-Norman stallions would be. 


American Trotters. 


The Americans have a passionate fondness for trotters. For a 
mile (1,609 meters), these animals have great speed; they are not 
raced over a longer distance. This class of horses is never used ex- 
cept in harness; racing them mounted, as was done several years 
ago, has been wholly discontinued. These horses are not graceful; 
they have Roman noses, narrow lower jaws, ewe necks, badly 
formed withers, short shoulders, long backs, narrow loins badly 
put on, short, narrow and sloping croup, long legs and no articu- 
lations. 

Their production stocks the country with broken-down horses, 
unfit for military service. A horse fancier will buy a trotter for 
an enormous price, without even having seen him, on the affirma- 
tion of authentic testimonials that he trots a mile in so much time. 


Remounts. 


All horses for the army are purchased by the Quartermaster’s 
Department (remount commission), taking only those broken to 
the saddle. They are tried mounted before purchase. They must 
be able to travel in three gaits, to turn to the right and to the left, 
and to be casy to mount. Consequently, they are thoroughly 
broken when they arrive in the regiments. Once assigned to the 
troops, the captains complete their training, which is done very 
naturally by daily exercises. The United States army uses only 
geldings. Mares are not purchased. Officers procure their mounts 
at their own expense. 


Average Price of Horses. 


Horses are cheaper than they are in Europe. The remount ser- 
vice generally buys every year from 1,500 to 1,600 horses (saddle 
and draught) at an average price of 730 francs. Full blooded 
horses, the fast trotters which we have previously described, bring, 
on the other hand, much higher figures. 
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Forage. 


Forage is purchased by public contract from the lowest bidder, 
but the contractor makes his delivery only to the quartermaster, 
who issues it to the troops. 

In the United States cavalry, the regulation forage ration consists 
of fourteen pounds of hay (6 k. 356); twelve pounds of oats, corn, 
barley or maize (5 k. 450); also three and one-third pounds (1 k. 
520) straw per day for bedding. 

The Americans consider maize a stimulant, and believe it should 
enter into the daily ration in small quantities. They often mix it 
in the proportion of one-tenth. In the United States a horse never 
eats straw; it is not fed to him either in the army, in large estab- 
lishments, or by the farmer. 


Shoeing. 


Many patterns of horseshoes and methods of shoeing are used 
in the United States. As a general rule the farriers are not experts. 

The army uses the Goodenough horseshoe; it is of soft iron and 
forged by machinery. By a single stroke of the hammer, the 
branches may therefore be separated or brought closer together. 
Situated between the outer edge and the punch holes, on the surface 
resting on the ground, there is a series of small studs or projections 
to prevent the animal from slipping. 

In cold climates, in winter, rough shoeing is constantly used. 
In the United States, three calks are simply added to the ordinary 
shoe. They are parallel, very high, and very wide (from right to 
left) and placed at the quarters and toe. In freezing weather, they 
are shaped to a long point, thus transforming them into true quad- 
rangular pyramids, flattened from front to rear. They are sharp, 
especially the one at the toe, and it is necessary to put on new ones 
every four or five days. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Quarters. 


The installing of troops in barracks in the American army is 
remarkable. With respect to situation and comfort, handsomer and 
better arranged quarters cannot be imagined. The military posts 
always occupy large tracts of land, in admirable localities, and as 
far as possible, situated on the banks of large water-courses. Hand- 
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some and well arranged cottages are designed for the officers; each 
family has its own; the bachelor officers are placed two and two. 
The headquarters building contains a library. 


Officers’ Mess. 


The quarters for the officers’ mess is comfortably arranged. It 
has a reading room, with papers from all parts of the world. 


Hospitals. 


The hospital, magnificently equipped with all the apparatus re- 
quired by modern medical and surgical science, is located at a cer- 
tain distance from the other buildings. 


Barracks. 


The barracks, assigned as quarters for the enlisted men, are 
situated at some distance from the officers’ quarters and hospital. 
The rule@f quartering in barracks, with some slight variations, is 
always the same; each company has its separate establishment, 
which contains an orderly room (corps de garde), often unoccupied, 
unless perhaps by an orderly; a room for the first sergeant; rooms 
for the non-commissioned officers and men who lodge together; 
rooms for disciplinary purposes; a mess room for non-commissioned 
officers; a mess room for the men; a kitchen; a wash stand and 
bath room; a work room for the mechanics of the troop; a library 
well supplied with newspapers and periodicals; water closets, ad- 
mirably arranged, without odor, like those of the best kept houses 
in France. 


Appearance of Barrack Rooms. 


The barrack rooms are kept in excellent condition. During the 
day the bedding is rolled up on the foot of the bed. Every man 
has a locker, of which he keeps the key; this locker is attached to the 
wall, and holds not only his regulation effects, but everything he 
possesses. There is no bread board, the latter being kept in the 
mess room. Neither saddles, bridles nor anything which might 
vitiate the air are ever kept in the barrack rooms. In each bar- 
rack is a steam laundry, which is used by all the troops. 


Stables. 


The stables are generally situated at some distance from the 
quarters. They are not paved, and do not have huge litters. They 
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have neither racks nor mangers. The horses are placed two and 
two in fixed stalls. A box attached to the stall receives the oats, 
corn, or chopped hay for the borse when he eats in the stable, which 
rarely happens, since he passes only the night there. On the picket 
line he eats from the nose bag, which has already been described. 


Saddlery. 

There is a saddle-room in the stable of each troop, where the 
horse equipments are kept. In a small room opposite the saddlery 
lives a corporal, who bas charge of the saddlery and stable; he is 
also charged with all details concerning the horses. He has in his 
care all the medicines necessary for the treatment of horses not sent 
to the veterinary hospital. There is a veterinary hospital, isolated 
from the dwelling houses. Riding haJls are rarely found, except at 


the service schools. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Discipline. 

The discipline is severe, and the number of men punished con- 
siderable. Seeing that all the men serve voluntarily, that the pay 
is very high, and that the conditions of existence are the best pos- 
sible, the number of deserters is incredible. 

The punishments inflicted in the United States army are: Con- 
finement in quarters; confinement in guard house (a man so con- 
fined has a blanket und sleeps upon the floor; the room is heated) ; 
solitary confinement (in cells); putting in irons (solitary confine- 
ment). Every man punished for drunkenness is confined in a cell. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances. 




















OFFICERS. 
o | No.of No. of 
Grades. Monthly sia F «vison — for 

owed. orses. 
EES ee eer eee | $291 00 5 2 
Lieutenant-Colonel ........... saree 250 00 4 2 
ee ie iat aa aeaet ee | 208 00 | 4 2 
NN rigs erat oioid ays aioe lain Ba acne 166 00 3 2 
Peret PAOUIBARNE.... ..... 2... 0ccree sce ‘| 133 00 2 2 
Second Lieutenant.................. ...| 125 00 2 2 





Nore.—These are the pay and allowances of the first five years of service. Each 
succeeding five years brings a ten per cent. increase of pay. 
three-fourths of the last pay received in active service. 


Retired officers receive 
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ENLISTED MEN. 


























, Monthly| Monthty | os Monthly| Monthly 
nis ~~! | Foy. | Seon, 
Sergeant-Major...| $23 00 | $5 55 || Saddler, Shoema- 
Saddler Sergeant .| 2200; 546 || ker, Tailor..... $15 00 | $5 31 
Chief Trumpeter. .| 22 00 5 46 || Wagoner........| 14 00 5 81 
First Sergeant....| 25 00 5 55 =|) Trumpeter....... 1300; 581 
Sergeant.......... 18 00 5 46 I PUVVONG . <2 5 ss.e sess 1300, 531 
Jorporal .......... 15 00 5 43 | 








NorTe.— This is the pay of the first five years of service. Every trooper who reén- 
lists ts entitled each time to an increase of pay. Men who have served thirty years 
are, upon their own application, placed by the President on the retired list, with a 
pension equal to three-fourths of the last pay received in active service. extra pay 


included. 


Conclusion. 


To sum up, nothing in France can give an idea of the American 
cavalry, unless it is perhaps our dragoons. 

The American trooper is steady, but his seat is not that adopted 
by French equitation; he is on his crotch, with legs stretched out, 
the toes resting on the stirrups; this position is brought about by 
the shape of the saddle-tree. Generally the trooper rides with a 
low hand, with his weight resting on the horse’s shoulders. 

In the maneuvers, our theories have been very closely followed, 
that is to say, the movements are analogous to those of our old reg- 
ulations of 1829. Formations in line are made in single rank. 

Raids are always held in high esteem, but in these expeditions 
the horse is only a means of transportation sacrificed to the ad- 
vance. The instruction dismounted, to which but little importance 
is attached, is not so good as that mounted. Small arms practice is 
carefully carried out; for good shots there are distinctive badges and 
special insignia. 

The uniform is neat and well cared for. The great event of the 
day is the parade, which is the same in cavalry and infantry. 

Last year, 14,491 magazine rifles, Krag-Jorgenson pattern, were 
manufactured at Springfield; this year the number will be brought 
up to 30,000, and the manufacture of a reserve supply will be 
begun. In a short time the cavalry will receive the new carbine. 

For several years the saber was taken away from the American 
cavalry, its place in hand-to-hand fighting being taken by the re- 
volver. This method of action has been discontinued, and the 
saber restored to the cavalry. 

The cartridge belt appears practicable, as well as the link straps 
by which the horses are fastened together for dismounted action. 
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The horse brush, with leather back, lighter than that used in the 
French cavalry, is excellent and very serviceable. Finally, the nose 
bag, with stamped leather bottom, pierced by two small holes, and 
susceptible of transformation into a very convenient bucket, is ad- 
mirably contrived and fulfills its double function to great advantage. 

At the present time a board of field officers is considering the 
measures to be taken to increase the efficiency of action of the 
American cavalry. It is to be hoped that it will succeed in improv- 
ing the situation, because, in spite of all the progress realized since 
the War of Secession, there undoubtedly remains yet much to be ac- 
complished. 














PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


THE CARBINE VERSUS THE RIFLE. 


It is a source of congratulation that the hue and cry which we 
used to hear about the inferiority of the Springfield carbine, cal. 
.45, as compared to the Springfield rifle, has been silenced by giving 
us a carbine which has essentially the same range and trajectory as 
the rifle. The features of trajectory, range, etc., of an arm are such 
important factors in its efficiency that a comparison of these in the 
two arms may not be uninteresting. 

We now fire the same ammunition, and from the latest report of 
the Chief of Ordnance, we find that the difference in muzzle velocity 
of the rifle and carbine is but eighty feet per second, while the 
maximum range, time of flight, etc., compare as follows: 








ry | 
Marimum | Time of Flight.| Elevation. Weight. 


| | 

| Ran o ra | | [ Length. 
: marr! o| ea netn In ana 4 real 
BRMID 3250 82544 | 4066 yds. | 34.6 seconds.| 44 degrees.| | 9.355 lbs. | 49.14 in. 
Carbine ..... ‘| 4016 yds. 34.3 seconds. | | 44 degrees.| 7 7.563 Ibs. | 4 41. 1.14 in. 





Through the courtesy of the commanding officer at Springfield 
Armory, the undersigned has secured a table giving the ordinates 
of the trajectory of the carbine bullet, caliber .30, above the line of 
sight. 

A comparison of this table with a similar one prepared for the 
rifle, caliber .30, and published in General Order, No. 36, A. G. O., 
1897, shows for the carbine a flatter trajectory at every range from 
300 up to 2,000 yards. 

The two tables, however, were calculated by different officers, 
but this with the other data given above, is sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that the trajectories, as well as the ranges, are essentially 
the same. 

Thus we see that the cavalry are now carrying an arm which is 
seven inches shorter, and nearly two pounds lighter, than the in- 
fantry, with shooting qualities which are practically the same. 
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The difference in distance between the front and rear sights is 
in favor of the rifle. In the target season of 1896, when 11,000 in- 
fantrymen and 5,000 cavalrymen were firing, we find the infantry 
in the lead at the 200, 300, 500 and 600 yard ranges, the difference 
in average percentages varying from 3.5 to 4.4 per cent. 

At 800 and 1,000 yards, as well as in skirmish and volley prac- 
tice, the cavalry took the lead— in volley practice by over ten per 
cent. 

This falling behind on the part of the infantry, however, bas 
been explained by the fact that in 1896, and since then the back 
position has been no longer allowed, but the infantry have been 
obliged to assume the prone position in firing at the longer ranges 
and skirmishing—a position which the cavalry had, on account of 
the shortness of their weapon, been compelled to assume. 

In 1897, therefore, we find, as might have been expected, that the 
infantry improved in their practice, and they lead the cavalry in all 
the various firings. At no range, however, was the difference as 
great as five per cent. For rectangular targets the difference was 
three and four-tenths per cent.; skirmish, six-tenths per cent.; vol- 
ley, one per cent.; while for all classes of firing combined, the shoot- 
ing of the infantry was the better by only one and seven-tenths per 
cent. 

I have gone into these statistics somewhat in detail, with view to 
comparing the efficiency of the two arms, rifle and carbine. 

It would seem from the above that while the rifle is the better 
shooting weapon, it is only slightly so, and not enough to compen- 
sate for the difference in length and weight. 

In fact, if I were starting on an active campaign to-morrow in 
command of a company of infantry, I would rather have them armed 


with carbines than with rifles. W.C. BROWN, 
Captain Ist Cavalry. 


MAXIMS OF BAUCHER. 


The following are some of the maxims of the celebrated horse- 
trainer, BaucHER, and should be remembered while training a horse. 
They are common sense, and should be well impressed upon the 
mind of one who essays to do any horse-training. Applying these 
maxims, one’s task is simplified, and the results will amply repay 
one who follows the instructions. Of training, he says: 

“Tn training, one always wishes to go too fast. To accomplish 
it quickly, do not hurry, but assure solidly each one of its steps. 
Demand often; be contented with little; reward much. 

“A lesson ought to be, for the horse as well as for the rider, a 
solitary exercise, as instructive play, which never leads to fatigue. 

“When sweat appears on the horse, it is because the man has 
passed the limit.”—Translated by J. W. Furlong, First Lieutenant 


Sixth Cavalry. 
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OMDURMAN AND KHARTOUM—THE GREATEST BATTLE 
SINCE WATERLOO. 


By GEo. C. CRAIG, Editor Defense Review, Sydney. 
THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 


As the foemen’s drums continued to beat the troops cried unto 
“ALLAH” for victory, with mad shouts of “ALLAH RasuL” and 
“ALLAH EL Maupi.” As they did so, at the three mile distance, 
their massed voice resounded over the intervening space like the 
sound of Correevecran upon the seashore, ‘sounding when the storm 
was high.” It was a proud moment for all ranks in the Sirdar’s 
army, for the hour for smashing the Mahdi had come. The colo- 
nels looked to their position and range finding; the infantry got 
their cartridges ready and gripped their Lee-Metfords with a fresher 
touch; the men had slept the night upon their rifles, but few really 
enjoyed the balm of rest, for the minds of all were human, and were 
filled with thoughts of next morning, for well they knew that the 
crucial test had arrived. Sir Herserr had seen his brigadiers and 
generals, explained to them his plan of battle, and gave them final 
instructions. They knew that victory would be theirs, but who 
should live to tell the tale was another question. It was wonderful 
to note the perfect confidence which the native soldiers had in their 
European officers, and what pride and affection they felt in going 
into battle with the Queen’s army. The Sirdar, Hunter, Runpie, 
MacponaLp and MAXWELL, were everywhere received with genuine 
respect and enthusiasm. The night was spent without disturbance, 
and long before dawn the men had a good breakfast. Such ex- 
perienced heroes like @aracrE, Waucnope, Lytre.ton, Money, 
Murray and Lone, were early amongst their gallant soldiery. 
Wavcuorr’s brigade was as well balanced for the fight as it was at 
Atbara. The rank and file of LyrrEiron’s brigade were new to 
war, but they were the doughty warriors of old England—her rifle- 
men, Fusileers and Guardsmen. The Lincolns and Warwicks had 
new colonels. Colonel Forses, of the Warwicks, arrived at Nak- 
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helia in time for that fight, but with fine gentlemanly feeling, he 
would not supersede Colonel Jones until the battle was over. It 
was the maiden fight of each colonel, as Martin, of the Lancers, 
Money, of the Fusileers, Cottinwoop, of the Lancashires, and Har- 
TER, of the Guards; but Forses had been with Sir DoNALD STEWART 
in Afghanistan, and all the Hepburns and Dugald Dalgettys of the 
native regiments had borne the brunt of the fighting in Lower 
Egypt, around Suakim, in the Dongola, Berber, and Atbara cam- 
paigns. Before the battle, a son of Lord Roperts— Boss—arrived 
in camp. 
THE SIRDAR’S ORDER OF BATTLE. 

The brigade formation was changed from yesterday, the Ist. As 
it stood ready to meet the tremendous onset early on Thursday 
morning it pictured four brigades in the front firing line with two 
native brigades behind it; the whole looking the shape of a crescent, 
so as to deliver their crushing fire from three directions. The line 
and order of battle was a long front—two and one-half miles. On 
the very left, next to the river, stood the Egyptian Maxims and 
Nordenfeldts of Colonel Lone, under Majors Youna and Lawrie, 
and next to them the Thirty-second Field Battery of Royal Artillery 
under Major Wittiams. The artillery mustered forty-four guns and 
twenty Maxims. Then stood Brigadier LyrrELton’s Second British 
Brigade, ¢. e., the Second Battalion Rifle Brigade under Colonel 
Howarp, the Second Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers under Colonel 
CoLLinGwoop, the Second Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers under 
Colonel C. G. C. Money, and the Second Battalion Grenadier Guards 
under Colonel ViLLERs Hatton, with the Maxim detachment of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers under Captain Cuurcuer on theirright. Next 
to these four Maxims stood the war-worn and battle-tried brigade 
of General WaucHopE, 7. e., the First Warwickshires under their new 
Colonel Fores, the First Battalion Cameron Highlanders under 
Colonel G. L.C. Money, the First Battalion Seaforth Highlanders under 
Colonel Murray, the First Battalion Lincolnshires under their new 
Colonel Lowru, with the five-inch Lyddite shell-firing howitzers of the 
Thirty-seventh Battery Royal Artillery under Major ELmstiz, and a 
detachment of Maxim guns, worked by a section of the Sixteenth 
Royal Garrison Artillery, under Major Munn. The Sirdar’s. right 
order of battle consisted of Brigadier MAXWELL’s Second Soudanese 
Brigade, i. e., the Twelfth Regiment under Colonel TownsHEnpD, the 
Thirteenth under Major GoppENn, the Fourteenth under Major 
SHEKLETON and the Eighth Egyptian under Bimpasur Fusor Bey; 
and next to it on the right the First Soudanese Brigade of General 
Macpona.p, i. e., the Ninth Regiment under Major WALTER (that 
old heroic Ninth), the Tenth under Major Nason, the Eleventh 
under Major Jackson, and the Second Egyptians under BIMBASHI 
Pink. On the rear-center-right, held in reserve, stood the Third 
Egyptian Brigades of General D. F. Lewis, 2. e., the Third Regiment 
under Colonel Sintem, the Fourth under Colone! SparKERr, the 
Seventh under Colonel Ipranam Bey, and the Fifteenth under 
Colonel Hickman; and Brigadier CoLLinson’s new Fourth Egyptian 
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Brigades, i. e., the First Regiment, under Colonel Doran, the Fifth 
under Colone! BorHam Bey, the Seventeenth under Colonel Ban- 
BuRY Bey, and the Twelfth under Colonel Matcuert, with Captain 
PrepLey as Brigade Major. To the right of MacponaLp’s Brigade 
were drawn up the Egyptian Artillery under Captain BouGEmonre, 
and the No. 4 Maxim Battery under Captain Peake. All the 
Egyptian batteries had now the new twelve-pound field guns. The 
Third Hussars were not present, but 1,500 cavalry and camelry 
were protecting the flanks and rear. 


THE FIRST DERVISH DEFEAT. 


The last effort to crush the British line had lasted for some time. 
Again and again had the Emirs and Dervish leaders rattled and lead 
on their brave followers, but only to be decimated by a fire seldom 
seen for destructive power in war. The man behind the guns and 
rifle was the true soldier of the day. Riflemen and gunners with 
their disciplined nerve power, and accurate aiming, were winning 
the victory. Upon each side it was a figbt of heroes—savage and 
civilized. In this first action their cavalry, despite their courage 
and fleet steeds, never got nearer than 600 yards from the lines of 
GATACRE and Hunter, who had been everywhere under fire, stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and directing the defeat with their great per- 
sonal example and military intelligence. WaAucHopE and LytrEt- 
Ton had their firing line well in hand, and directed the fire on 
points of the rush with excellent effect. All the colonels and ma- 
jors showed how fit they were to guide and take advantage of every 
phase of the impetuous Dervish advance, which at times seemed to 
come on like advancing waves on the seashore. MAXWELL and 
MacponaLp were the chief objects of the death-defying Emirs. 
MAXWELL’s brigade was especially spotted in the first great rush, 
and some of the gallant Dervishes reached to within 250 yards of 
his bayonets. In front of his Second Native Brigade the foemen 
took some cover which the ground afforded, whilst others raced 
westward towards the low hills in their mad charging, all the while 
enduring the deadly fire of the 303 Lee-Metfords, Maxims, and 12- 
pounders. The Americans no longer can boast of their accurate gun- 
nery, as our guns on land and river could not have been better 
aimed. The Dervishes, now charging first to our right, had a 
steady eye upon the Khedival regiments to give them an El Tib or 
Marabia coup, without thinking that the Egyptians, in 1821, had 
defeated them badly at Bara. The last charge was being defeated 
by the heroic valor and great firing power of our troops all along 
the line. So far the point of victory had been reached. Some 
bodies more lucky and daring than the rest in the midst of that fire 
of carnage would readvance by leaps and bounds, with flags and 
spears in hand, only to be smitten down like other thousands, leav- 
ing heaps of killed and wounded in front of the British and Native 
brigades. Their rushes had never been allowed to close with us. 
No bayonet had tasted blood as yet. Captain Keppre, had landed 
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some howitzers on the river bank, and made splendid practice 
against the walls of Omdurman and the Dervish rear. 

About 7:45 a. M., the enemy seemed to waver—their power of 
assault was shaken, and they began to retire with as stoical a cour- 
age and stubbornness as they showed in the helpless and be- 
moaned charges. They had fought like Trojans—like the best 
heroes of Europe. But, whilst they fought with heroic desperation, 
what must be said of the noble heroism and devoted bravery of 
those British, Soudanese, and Fellah regiments that had defeated 
them — who had breathlessly admired their noble qualities, and had 
made such a sure and intelligent use of modern arms. They, too, 
had shown a noble heroism equal to the best days of Spain, Flan- 
ders, and India. The Egyptians bad wiped out the blots of El Tib 
and Marabia. Colonel CoLBouRNE must now recognize them as gal- 
lant soldiers like the Turk and Afridi. They did not now fall 
upon their knees in battle to plead for mercy from the spears of 
OsmAN Diana or Yacous. They were no longer cowed men by op- 
pression, nor were the brave regiments of Soudanese of the Max- 
WELL and MacponaLp brigade a second behind in their brave and 
higbly disciplined defeat of the Khalifa troops that day. The Der- 
vish divisions and cavalry fled behind the bills. The battle was 
ended at Egega. Was the victory complete? Would the Khalifa 
fight at Omdurman? The white and black troops cheered when 
they saw the first route of the Emirs, and the bands played their 
national airs and regimental tunes as victorious troops only can. 
But the defeat was only to be a lull in battle. 


THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN. 


The battle of Egega, after the defeat of the first Dervish attack 
in the morning, was soon to become turned into a second battle 
which may be termed the battle of Omdurman, as the circumstances 
connected with it arose out of the general and final advance upon 
that city of the Khalifa. The Dervish force had retired to behind 
the hills and ridge on the western side of the valley, intersected by 
low, swampy ground. They had rallied there, and re-formed in 
masse to the extent of 20,000 men, headed by their surviving Emirs, 
and covered by their heroic Baggara horsemen, game to ride to their 
death. The courage of a Rupert or a Murat was nothing to the 
blind daring of those savage horsemen. The whole had silently 
formed up under the sacred Black Flag of the Khalifa, which was 
also symbolical of Mahdism. This second battle was worthy of the 
brave tribes that had followed that flag for fifteen years. The 
troops that could re-form behind that low ridge were veteran sol- 
diers. After the tremendous losses they had suffered that very 
morning, they now rallied to retrieve the tide of battle to the num- 
ber of 22,000 men. They had resolved to break through what they 
considered to be the weakest part of the -Sirdar’s line; but what 
they thought was that weak link in the chain turned out to be as 
strong as avy portion, viz: the Egyptian brigades. The Dervish 
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gathering was to make another bold and formidable rush to break 
through the lines of Lewis and CoLLinson, then no longer in reserve 
formation, but about to take the lead in the advance upon the bat 
tlements of Omdurman. The Khalifa chiefs had also designed by 
this proposed rush to divert the attention of our riflemen, batteries, 
and regiments on our left, whilst they rushed our right flank. It 
was a bold, yet mad conception, which they, when too late, found 
out to their cost. It was like unto charging a whole army—bad 
tactics against modern weapons— but there was no task from which 
Dervish chivalry recoiled that day. So thick was their formation 
along that ridge of rock and slope of valley that they looked terribly 
impressive and threatening with their long array of spears, and the 
noonday sun sparkling joyously upon the steel blades. Some hun- 
dreds of Baggara cavalry screened this movement in front, and the 
Sirdar, after having rested his troops for an hour, was about to 
probe that hill movement. 


“THE LINE WILL ADVANCE!” 


The Sirdar, having re-dressed his ranks for the forward move- 
ment upon Omdurman, he gave the order, “The line will advance!” 
The troops were anxious to go forward and “finish the thing” that 
day. At 11:30 a. M. the line of brigades moved off the Egega bat- 
tle ground, towards the ridge between the two hills and to cross the 
valley leading to the capital, in echelon of battalions. The advance 
had not gone very far when the right wing became furiously at- 
tacked, just as our left wing mounted and were crowning the hill 
next to the Nile. This second battle was as keenly contested as the 
first, and developed into two great combats—on the left and right, 
especially on the right, where the 22,000 Dervishes fell, with a 
serious and supreme effort, upon the native brigades of General Hun- 
TER, mostly officered by Britishers. The Sirdar and staff saw the 
new development in attack, so he promptly ordered a change of 
front to catch his foe in a semi-circle of fire, and thus annibiliate 
them. Sir HERBERT swung round the center and left of the Sudanese, 
saptured the rocky hill, and ordered the reserved brigades of General 
MAcDONALD and MAXWELL to join the firing line, a movement which 
only took ten minutes. This move bad its desired effect. This 
cream of the Dervish army were caught in the depressed terrain, 
and became subject to a rifle and gun fire, which, for death-dealing 
and destruction, was only equalled to that of the morning fight. 
The foe charged and recharged with repeated acts of heroic valor, 
striving with might and bravery, all that men could do, to reach 
the Highlanders, artillery, and the black brigades. They fell in 
scores and crowds, as if death to them was a blessing. Every rush 
they delivered was stopped. Their main body was practically de- 
stroyed by salvoes of artillery, and the cross fire of Maxims and 
Lee-Metfords, the bullets of which have effective staying power at all 
ranges. The Baggara horsemen charged and recharged, and the 
spearmen planted their flags, whilst all around them died beneath 
the iron hail of Writiams, Eumsiiz, Lonc, MAxweLL, MacDoNALp 
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and WavucHopr, leaving heaps of dead over the ground like “dotted 
snow drifts.” In the midst of fight, their broken and cut-up ranks 
would re-form and launch themselves against the Anglo-Egyptians, 
led by their gallant Emirs, like mail-clad knights of old, despising 
death, and before casting off their mortal coil, would even be guilty 
of firing a last shot against their hated foes. 


THE LOGIC OF FLAT TRAJECTORY. 


The glorious battle charges on both sides must be separately 
described, as the Dervishes got dangerously close, and our combined 
fire settled down to its killing work. The Arabs fell in droves. 
The chiefs still leading, falling, and followed with astounding ardor 
by their brethren. Their devoted gallantry and convincing bravery 
continued undaunted. All along the well dressed lines of white and 
black infantry, from left to right, the long combat surged steadily, 
and the crack of rifle and Maxim was the crack of Dervish doom. 
But stay! The Dervish attack when it changed from “direction 
straight” to that of “oblique,” throwing itself upon our left and 
center, a strong division of their horse and footmen crowd up to 
overlap the line on the Sirdar’s right flank. Now was the moment 
supreme in battle. Bravely did Sir Herpert Kitcuener, Generals 
GaTacrRE, HuntER, WAvucHoreE, MAXWELL, MacpoNnaLp and LytTEL- 
TON answer the new and terribly threatening formation before the 
very nose of our troops engaged in desperate volley firing. The 
obiique rush of Dervish seems to charge right up to our guns, up to 
the Lee-Metford rifles, up to the firing line of Cameron and Seaforth 
men, the brave sons of Lincoin and Warwickshire grenadiers, the 
sturdy and unflinching ranks of Fellah and Soudanese. Quick and 
deft as the draw of saber from its sheath, the right wing and British 
center is pushed forward in beautiful style to meet the foe, even ip 
closer combat, to defeat their sudden, yet not unexpected tactic of 
the stubborn Khalifa military brain. Both sides are full of enthusi- 
astic fight. A series of battles is going on at once. The British in 
solid form and the Soudanese regulars vieing with them in battle dis- 
cipline. The Dervish charge was impetuous, and most determined 
to look at, but the conduct of MacponaLp’s Soudanese was magnifi- 
cent. MacponaLp enters the tactical battle like the hero of Chil- 
lian-Wallah. He rushes to the rescue of MAXWELL’s pressed brigade 
and the King’s Camel Corps with true Aberdonian resolution, knowl- 
edge of Bruce Hamtey and old Motrke. By splendid rifle fire and 
skillful handling of his troops, he defeats everything before him. 
The Sirdar, in his white uniform, and gay Arabian grey charger, 
followed by his cool, yet ever efficient staff, is at the front posts of 
‘ danger, inspiring all to “fire well,” and do their duty. MAxweELt, 
as usual, is in the thick of the fight. The heroic RunpLE and 
Hunter are everywhere with their tactical skill and stubborn deter- 
mination to stop the Dervish rushes before the bayonets are reached. 
Generals GaTacrE and LytTELTon on the left, with their propor- 
tional artillery, keep peppering the foe on front and flanks. The 
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Lincolns and Grenadiers, at long range, mow down the hordes of 
Dervish, whilst the heroic “ANpy” WaucnoPe with the Camerons 
and Seaforths gallantly assist and suffer for the defense on the right. 

The black brigades do not jeopardise the new defense, but by 
instinct keep up with the British infantry, the steadiest cross fire 
ever seen in the memory of the oldest soldiers present that day. A 
steadier, gallant, better and more patient body of men, no brigadier 
wished to lead in the battle thunder and flame, or when the heroism 
and interests of England were at stake. Sheikh and Emir rode to 
the front in vain, shouting out they were invincible and promising 
them “ paradises” if they broke the British line and flank, but “their 
faithful and misguided followers fell in circles around those they 
blindly followed.” How? By the splendid courage of the Sirdar’s 
troops and “stern logic of flat trajectory” fire. I am glad to see 
our colonial boys so often at the butts, learning the value of good 
aim and battle firing. The shooting of Vicar’s q. f. field gun, did 
great execution in the Dervish ranks. It was tried with great suc- 
cess for the first time, at the late battle of Nakhelia, at less than 
1,000 yards range. The Egyptians had purchased six complete bat- 
teries of these q. f. guns, which could use either twelve and a balf 
pound shell or the twenty-pound double shell, and some of which were 
on the fieid that day, and were capable of firing 125 rounds per 
second, which mowed them down, and hundreds over them, in death 
agony; and MacponaLp’s heroes were punishing them awfully. 
“Saddle after saddle was emptied, until not a score of them rode 
on.” Their Cardigan, with black face, white teeth, and flowing mane, 
rode up to almost our bayonets, but a pot shot soon brought him 
down for such daring. At one time it was thrilling to see the hun- 
dreds of white flags all bearing down on MacponaLp and Max- 
WELL’s brigades, and trying to cross the front of General LEewis’s 
all Egyptian brigade. So great was the mass of Dervishes around 
the black flag, that, bad it not been for the arrival of the Lincoln 
battalion, under Colonel Loverre, to support him, the Dervish im- 
petus might have reached the bayonets of Lewis, and, perhaps, 
those of the first Soudanese brigade, which was always in the thick 
of battle that day. Major Youna, of the Egyptian Horse Artillery 
Battery, had also to ease off the rush then being pressed upon the 
Egyptian regiments; but his battery had so many men and horses 
knocked up with over work and fight, that he bad, at one period of 
the battle, to dismantle two of his guns, with the hope to recover 
them when the right flank had been safely rescued. The naval 
squadron had not been idle, as their guns demolished the walls of 
Omdurman with good result. The Dervish fort fire only hit the 
Fateh once, penetrating a fore armored plate. 


BATTLE AROUND THE STANDARD. 


The pages of Homer, Byron, Scort nor Napier can tell no 
greater story than how the Dervish army —those that were left in 
it before the Khalifa retr2ated—died. It was a death feat as noble 
as the fatal Hill of Albuera, the fate of IsanpULA and MAINWAND, 
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of GUNDAMUK and SHARAGHARI, of SARAN Sar, or the death of WiL- 
son and Forses near Bulwayo. They died around the Black Standard 
with their faces bright, open and unconquered to their foe, and dis- 
dained to surrender. The government of the Khalifa was black- 
guardish, but the heroism of his troops at Omdurman will live for- 
ever. The complete annihilation of their cavalry by the brigades 
of General Hunter did not cowardice the remaining footmen. The 
unyielding heroism of Yacous, the brother of the Khalifa, was won- 
derful to behold in such a savage brain. The battle around the 
standard was the grand finale to a lost cause and reign. Their cour- 
age was reckless still. Yacous seeing that all was lost, did not fly, 
like bis brother, nor Napoteon. This noble leader made for the 
Jast stand at the Black Standard, whilst the infantry were still fight- 
ing, under Hunter and Wavcuopr’s fire, and stealing along the hill- 
side like a crowd of soldiers without any orders. This time they 
strove to fire their mixed brand of rifles and a field gun at the Anglo- 
Saxon ranks, but they did not aim like the soldiers of GATACKE or 
Hunter, MaxwetLand Macponatp. Their ballets went “ pinging” 
over the heads of the men, though the Soudanese, Egyptian, Cam- 
erons, Seaforths, Lincolns and Rifle Brigade had lost heavily. The 
Biack Flag was carried in the midst of this last charge. The Maxims 
of CHURCHILL, YouNG, PEAKE, LAwriz, WILLIAMs, EuMstre, and all, 
joined in the last destructive fire. It rattled from flank, front, ridge 
and billock, and mixed in awful grandeur with the sharp, grim de- 
tonations of the rifle infantry, against which no flesh nor blood could 
stand. After such pounding work the Sirdar let his guns advance 
into the plain to give the foe parting and conquering action shocks. 
The personal heroism of YacousB—never did man die better 

facing fearful odds, for the spirit of the Mahdi and the temple of the 
Islamic gods. The standard was seen to remain stationary yet high 
held amidst the din of murderous fight; “the strength of civilization 
without its mercy.” Around that fated banner lay heaps of' slain 
and Moslem souls passing in their way into the Mahdi’s presence in 
Paradise. In this modern age few men would so die for the light of 
the world as these ignorant heroes died for ALLAH and the Khalifa. 
Lieutenant CuurcuiLi, the gallant and literary son of “RAnpy”’ 
CHURCHILL, wrote of this strange blind devotion and belief which 
he witnessed in the Indian tribeland war last year, as instanced in 
the case of the mad Mollahs of Hadda and Suffi. The infidel guns 
did not stop firing as the Khalifa said. The Maxims and Lyddite 
shells had proved that the Mollahs and Khalifas were wrong in the 
result of that day. The bullets did hit the sons of the Mahdi, and the 
jibba uniforms were highly penetrative or vulnerable. In Moslem 
belief many had migrated to Paradise, and others simply wanted to 
do so under the black flag. As Omar Kuayyam said: 

Some sigh for the prophet’s paradise to come. 

Ah! take the cash a let the credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum. 

Our Maxims and Lee-Metfords at last left two devoted heroes on 

each side of the standard, standing with it in hand like iron-cast 
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soldiers which nothing could hurt, or like the Roman sentry at 
Herculaneum. The Khalifa or Osman Diana were not there to die 
game and be at rest with the Mahdi in Paradise! The curs had fled, 
as thev had often done, leaving their two standard-bearers alone, to 
face the last salvos of lead and iron. At last one hero fell, shot 
through the body. He let go the flag, and receiving strength’ he 
clasped it once more. He held it up on high until death closed his 
devoted bravery. The other hero, alone of all the moving crowd 
of 60,000 men, stood boldly by the flag, to await his kismet and 
death, along with thirty bodies upon that fatal spot. This last of 
the noble Mahdists fell with a dozen bullets through his body. Like 
Cuar_es Epwarp, at Versailles, I wonder if the Khalifa in the wilds 
of Kordofan exclaims, “Oh the brave and noble, that have died in 
vain for me.” 


YACOUB’S HEROIC CHARGE AND DEATH. 


The deaths of Yacous and the Khalifa’s son, EL Din, were 
worthy of the historic gods of Egypt. For ten minutes more after 
the fall of the Black Standard, our firing continued, but the Dervish 
force was shaken and broken. Many escaped, and a few laid down 
their arms in blank despair. The charge of Yacovus immortalized 
him, and he is no doubt a Moslem saint by this time. He did his 
best to wipe out Hunter, MAXweELL, and Macpona.p, when they 
were out of touch for a short time, by 1,200 yards, with the British 
brigades, when changing front on the left. The Sirdar and Hun- 
TER were equal to the occasion, as they soon linked the line of fire; 
and, when Yacous’s troops got “dangerously near’ MacponaLD, his 
Soudanese regiments remained firm and true as steel to the task be- 
fore them, even when they were about reduced to their last cart- 
ridge, before the enemy broke in general retreat, and before the 
Sirdar sent Wavcuore’s Highlanders to help and give the blacks 
“white confidence.” Yacous died braver than Trpro or NuNCOMAR. 
Yacous rode at the head of that valorous cavalry charge against 
Hunter's division, which I have described, and which latterly 
melted away in utter destruction. He did his best to break Hun- 
TER'S square, and gallop through the lines. They charged five 
times, and five times were they repulsed by “flat trajectory.” 
When our rifle and artillery fire raged highest and was most deadly, 
their cavaliers scorned to retire out of range, but with unexampled 
devotion they willingly gathered around their Emir’s person and 
his standard “under a rain of lead,” all the while shouting “ ALLAH,” 
and « Death to the English dogs.” They rallied for the last time. 
They re-advanced with loud shouts, brandishing glittering spears, 
and raced at the full double across the zone of fire after their brave 
leader, evidently to die with him as near the Egyptians as possible. 
Yacous and Osman Aarata both fell in the charge. They gathered 
and stood over Yacous’s body like young Pennycuicks, refusing to 
lay down, their arms. They stood to the last man, or ‘foremost 
fighting fell.” Statin Pasua, who had been his slave at Omdur- 
man, recognized the banner of Yacous, and after the combat rode 
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up to where he fell. He was still alive. He recognized the Pasha, 
and died stoically in his presence. Several of the Emir’s body 
guard, who lay expiring, fired at the Egyptian escort, and they 
were at once dispatched. But the charges were spent. The sur- 
viving Dervishes slunk away. The Emirs bad no more men to fol- 
low their mad leading. The war dram throbbed no longer. The 
field was strewn with dead and dying. The Khalifa bad fied to 
Omdurman; all that was blind in following and noble in manly 
courage were no more. Silence gave a unique funeral requiem to 
the miles of dead Arabs. The Khalifa host that started from the 
Khor that morning no longer existed. The Sirdar, Sir Herserr 
KircuHeEner, and bis gallant army had conquered the Khalifa. The 
drums and bugles were sounding the advance, and the pipes and 
bands the gathering of the regiments for the march to the capital 
and the historic city of Khartoum. 


HEROIC ACPION OF MACDONALD. 


His First Soudanese Brigade was right in front of the great sec- 
ond attack of Yacous in the afternoon. Their 19,000 footmen were 
covered by 3,000 Baggara cavalry, all prancing and eager to be let 
loose against our thin native lines, to make a gap for their infantry. 
Suddenly the horsemen started ata rapid gallop toward MacponaLp 
and MaxweLL_. General HunTER was near at hand and supported 
them by bringing up the rear. General GATAcRE also supported him 
on the left, the Camerons and Seaforths, of Waucuope’s Brigade, all 
of which became generally engaged, repeating in the most galling 
and sweeping manner the dense fire on the shouting and onward 
advance of Dervish horse and foot. It was a most anxious and ex- 
citing moment —as fierce as Abu Klea or Ahmed Kheyl. The battle 
began to rage more furiously than ever, and both sides took as their 
talisman the huge Black Flag, with its Koranic quotations and proud 
folds floating in the Soudan breeze before the enemies of Mahdism. 
This re-formed army rush in two strong dense divisions of 23,000 
men was reinforced by the Sixth Khalifa Brigade, just arrived from 
Omdurman, the last reserve of the Khalifa, and the both combined 
had started to crush our rear brigades, delivering it in true Dervish 
fashion on our right. MacponaLp had formed up, with his Maxims 
and WILLIAMs’ Thirty-second Battery, to meet the great array. Rap- . 
idly rode the Baggara Horse, and nearer they came to MACDONALD. 
There was seen the British left and center swinging round, which 
left Wavucuopr’s brigade in charge of MAXWELL’s baggage and ani- 
mals. The Dervish general advance sent a silent yet admiring hush 
over the valley amongst our disciplined troops. But this silence 
soon gave way toasterner sense of duty. The Sirdar’s, on the left, 
was about to act in unison with his central guns and other brigades, 
all fighting as one grand military scheme of destruction. General 
MacponaLb, on his side, waited until the Baggaras were up to bis 
250 yards range. ‘Fire! fire!” went the order along his line of 
four regiments. Two leading horsemen galloped up near, but they 
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fell to rise no more, and their horses also fell. On they came, with 
false hope of breaking our lines. Volley after volley, from gun and 
rifle, knocked them over. 


MAXWELL’S GOOD FIGHT. 


Yacous and Ex Din had “set” the brigade of MAxwELL, as also 
those of Brigadiers Lewis and CoLLinson, which were now in the 
front advance, as doomed to destruction. They crept round and 
down the slope of the bill on the right, with an unmistakable objec- 
tive and avalanching force. MaxweE.t threw forward his four bat- 
. talions into good firing position, and told his Soudanese to stand or 
die there. The order was obeyed with spirit, and the troops poured 
in a dreadful fire upon the racing and plunging mass, struggling to 
go forward like a dancing ship caught on the Goodwin sands, with 
the stormy wind beating over it. Whilst ordered to move on after the 
leading brigades of Lewis and CoLLinson, MAXWELL and MAcDONALD'S 
regiments met the full force of the new Dervish attack across their 
line of march. MAxXweELt advanced to seize the hill from whence the 
Dervishes came, with MacponaLD after him in the firing line. For 
ten minutes the two brigades formed part of the Sirdar’s new disposi- 
tion to smite those 23,000 Dervisbes with his tremendously developed 
cross and concentrated fire. The Sirdar caught them like rats in 
a hole, and they battled and ran about to get out of it. “Zuish! 
tly a couple of shells, followed by the sharp bang of a section of 
howitzers. Eagerly we watched the effect. The shells had been 
nicely timed, but they seemed to make but little impression in. burst- 
ing. Breaking from cover, the enemy sweeps with an inward curve 
on the right and center, his extreme flanks converging towards the 
opposing angles of our two native brigades. File-firing commences 
from the front directly assailed, the men having been cautioned to 
aim. Nearer they swept, horse and foot closing on either flank; 
but as they came within our zone of fire, they butted forward hit 
to death. The Maxims, Nordenfeldts, and twelve-pounders have 
now got to work, and within a few minutes the leading mob, for it 
was only a mob, fell in piles. But fanaticism knows no check. The 
chosen chiefs of the Khalifa were there, followed by their own chosen 
henchmen. And what gallant men were they! Right up to the 
cannon’s mouth, right up to the rifle muzzle, dauntless they rode, 
encouraging their fellows with the promise of Paradise to break our 
squares. Sheikh after sheikh went down with his banner, although 
the Khalifa had assured each that he was invulnerable, and their 
faithful, but misguided followers, fell in circles around the chiefs 
they blindly followed.’ Nobly they tried to reach MAaxweE L.'s 
brigade, falling, reelings, yet still advancing, despite the accursed 
hell fire they were getting from almost the three sides of our army 
square, assisted by the brave gunners and marine artillery of the 
Royal Navy on barges and steamers on the River Nile. 
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HEROIC CHARGE OF LANCERS. 


This was a cavalry charge of the Scarlett and Union Brigade 
type, in which a Curgeron, THACKWELL, Hopson, or Barry would 
have gloried. It was not a noble six hundred, but a three hundred 
affair. It became a wild and heroic charge. It was not ordered by 
the Sirdar, and did uot mean part of bis plan. It was quite im- 
promptu and unexpected. Men of valor, like the Twenty-first, could 
not be held back in close touch of the foe. It was “ British, you 
know,” and the gallant colonel did the best thing at the moment 
with his two small squadrons. It was the demonstration of the old 
Homerice instinct and British valor. Martin, like Wo.Lseey, did 
not believe it right to turn their backs upon the enemy, as Lord 
GouGH said, “be they ever so many,” or as old Sir Couin said at the 
Alma, “It is better for everyone to die than turn their backs on the 
foe;” in fact, they were obliged to charge home, and cut off the re- 
treat. It was the maiden fight of the noble Twenty-first Lancers, 
and was worthy of the best traditions of the British army. It only 
proved what our much abused cavalry can do when they get the 
chance in war. This half regiment charged an army of horsemen. 
At first it acted as light cavalry, then as heavy horsemen, then as 
mounted infantry, and finally, Colonel Martin, who kept a cool tac- 
tical head, used the intelligence of the three arms by driving his 
numerous combatants within the zone of gun and rifle fire. Mar- 
TIN's conduct was fine leading and direction. The primary object 
of the charge was to cut off the Dervish retreat, and prevent a 
storming of Omdurman fortifications, as also to force a wholesale 
surrender of the foe before they could escape into the far desert. A 
victory must be followed up by close pursuit, hard hitting, and by 
giving the foe no time to rally. The pursuit of the Sikhs by GiL- 
BERT, and of ARABY PAsHA’s troops were cases of success, and the 
want of cavalry prevented a hot pursuit of Pandies at the final cap- 
ture of Lucknow. This charge was the Ramnuggar phase of the 
battle, or the honors are shared with the charge upon Macpona.p’s 
Soudanese brigade. When the order was given for the line to ad- 
vance at 11:30, the Lancers, of course, led the way from the left 
center with a trot and gallop. Several volunteer beau sabers rode 
with the Lancers. 

The main Dervish division in front were concealed in a depres- 
sion, with patrols extended in front, to invite either they or the 
infantry on into an enlarged surprise. They had also designed a 
similar trap for the Camel Corps on our advancing right. The 
Lancers only numbered 320 strong, but the rank and file were of the 
true British grit—of the race of those who immortalized our 
HenrigEs and Epwarps, our MARLBOROUGHS and WELLINGTONS, and 
they faced the 700 Dervish cavalry in front as “decoy ducks” to the 
3,000 cavalry hidden by the rise of bill and undergrowth, with 
swampy ground between them. Colonel Martin just discovered 
them in time, and charged them at once. He scattered the 700 
“decoy ducks” like chaff, but pulled up for a moment at the sight 
of the warlike and unshaken 3,000 horsemen, the remains, with 
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others, of Yacous’s squadrons. The dashing Colonel, witb all the 
tire and heroic ardor of a PaGet or Somerset, Woop of the Tenth 
Hussars, or a McGrecor, he shouted out, “Steady the Twenty-first,” 
and then his bugle sounded the “charge.’’ Trot, gallop, jump and 
over the watercourse three feet deep, as if going over country in the 
Midlands, he led the way, sword in hand, followed by his orderly 
officer, and then other officers, very numerous, leading their troops 
and sections behind them. They were armed with lance, sword and 
magazine carbines—the latter out of the socket and swung over 
their backs. I have yet to learn how they used their lance or sword 
in the impact. The ranks of the foe are said to be twenty deep, but 
this 320 British horsemen threw themselves upon the 3,000 just as 
if they were Russians at Balaclava, or Frenchmen at Waterloo. 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do, and die, 
Noble three hundred. 


PERSONAL COMBATS. 


Smartly picking out their men to go at they slipped in between 
the next Dervish trooper, taking them by heroic surprise. The 
Lancers slashed and cut about them to the right and left, “giving 
gashes good,” and receiving many themselves in blow for blow. 
The lookers on again exclaimed, ‘Gop help them; they-are lost.” 
They were seen to forge themselves through the dense mass of cav- 
alry like a wedge, smartly cutting their way forward and through, 
driving the charge home, whilst horse and hero fell, and those which 
had gone through puffing, blowing, and the horses foaming at the 
mouth after the hard work going through, back again, through 
again. They were getting it pretty bot, losing Lieutenant GREN- 
FELL, a nepbew of the British G. O. C. in Egypt, and leaving many 
of their dismounted men by the two-edged swords of the Baggaras, 
who cut them to pieces in true Moslem fashion. 

The horses had got stuck in the sandy or boggy Khor water- 
course. Colonel Martin then changed the nature of his charge to 
that of mounted infantry. It was a happy thought in the midst of 
mortal combat on both sides, but the Anglo-Saxon blood told in the 
bloody fray. It was the regiment’s first battle, and they were 
going to make it a historic combat of the most brilliant character. 
Officers and men appear to be one on this point. The fatalities and 
narrow escapes were many. It was British valor on horseback 
over again. The regiment won much glory. The men saw the 
best way was to “ fight-fight,” like old GranAm at Barosa. In the 
slashing work the troopers’ borses were hamstrung as they struck 
the soft sand, and as the Lancers fell over them, they were cruelly 
hacked to pieces by numerous Dervishes. Only two dismounted 
men, Surgeon-Major PinchEs and Major WyNnpHAM got out alive from 
the swampy ground. His horse fell, and the doctor was thrown 
right into a crowd of savage swordsmen. Sergeant-Major BRENNAN, 
riding and butting bravely ahead of him, looked back, saw his 
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plight, and veered his charger round to save the surgeon-major. 
BRENNAN gripped his trusty blade, and with a heroic heart made a 
clearance about him by his vigorous sword arm. After a tough 
fight and killing many he got Dr. PincHEs on his borse, carrying 
him safely back to the regiment, then keeping the Baggara foemen 
back with their magazine carbine fire, and driving them back into the 
line of Egyptian brigade fire, then steadily advancing to support the 
lancers. Major CroLE WyNDHAM got unhorsed, and he was saved 
by the heroic troopers in a similar way. After going through once 
Lieutenant GRENFELL was missed. He was seen slashing out “likea 
young ’un,” but bis horse fell, and he got killed early in the charge. 
The gallant Captain Kennar and pE MonTEMoRENCY, son of Gen- 
eral Lord Frankfort (lately in Sydney), and Lieutenant PERIE 
charged with four men to where he fell, used their revolvers and re- 
covered the body, killing five Dervishes and wounding others. In 
the excitement and combat they lost the body off the saddle, and 
charging again, safely recovered it. Trooper Byrne fought with the 
desperate valor of his race until he received a severe sword cut and 
got shot by a bullet, but he refused to fall out and “fought on.” A 
junior doctor told him “to come inside,” but the brave fellow replied, 
“Oh, Doctor, do let me have one more go at them, sir.’ The non- 
commissioned officers fought with conspicuous gallantry from first 
to last. Sergeant-Major VeEyYsEy was savagely cut by a powerful 
Dervish, smashing his nasal organ, and was also speared through 
the chest. He was covered with blood, but he rode throughout 
the charge, cheering the men as if unwounded, and until the fight 
was over. Sergeant FREEMAN got terribly wounded by a sword, but 
he, too, fought on, and only sought the doctor when the fray closed. 
Sergeant Love received two cuts, but told no one, in fear that “he 
would lose all the fun.” All the troopers showed great gallantry, 
picked out their men, and killed them.— From Maitland Daily Mer- 
cury. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR TROOPS IN THE TROPICS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. O’Reitty, the surgeon sent recently to 
Jamaica to study the methods employed there for the protection of 
the British troops from disease and the deleterious etfects of the cli- 
mate, has made a report to Surgeon-General STERNBERG, embodying 
the following recommendations: 1. The troops for service in Cuba 
should, as far as possible, be recruited in the Southern States, and a 
large proporticn of these troops should be colored, with white offi- 
eers. They should be thoroughly protected against smallpox before 
embarking for the island. 2. They should be sent there very shortly 
after the close of the rainy season, say at some time in November. 
3. They should be quartered in barracks, the dormitories of which 
are raised above the ground, the ground anderneath whicl: is ce- 
mented, and most liberal ventilation afforded. All underbrush witbin 
practicable distance should be removed. The earth-closet system 
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_should be used in preference to cesspools, and the excreta removed 
by contract. The’kitchens should be detached and protected against 
infection. Mosquito bars should be furnished. Abundant water- 
supply should be provided, and all drinking-water should be filtered 
or boiled. Each man should be allowed a minimum of seventy-five 
feet superficial and six hundred cubic feet of air space. Bathing 
facilities should be provided, and their use made compulsory. Drain- 
age should be carefully provided for. Amusements, games and ath- 
letic sports should be provided forthe men. 4. Clothing. Although 
there are objections to the khakie, the testimony is generally favor- 
able to its use, and it is therefore recommended, but the blue flannel 
shirts and light flannel drawers should always be worn. Light cork 
helmets, made so as to shade the back of the neck, should be issued. 
Waterproof overcoats should be provided in limited numbers for use 
of the necessary guard and orderlies during the rainy season. The 
other articles of our clothing fulfill the requirements. 5. No im- 
provement on the present ration can be suggested. If it errs at all, 
it errs on the side of too great liberality. Post troops should be 
saved from all exposure at night and in the early morning, and no 
one should be called on for any duty at night or early in the morn- 
ing without being given at least a cup of coffee. 6. Rigid discipline 
should be enforced, communication with the towns should be reduced 
to 2 minimum, and every means used to impress upon officers and 
men the fact that indulgence in spirituous liquors and excesses of 
any kind are exceptionally dangerous.—Medical Record, Feb. 4, 1899. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT IN PORTO RICO. 


Leecion 3% de Ingles: 


Pronunciado. 
What is your name?...........uat iz iua neim..............Como se llama Vd. 
How old are you?.............. hou ould aa iu......... .....Que edad tiene Vd. 
What is the price of this?...uat iz ze prais ov zis.......Cual es el precio de esto. 
It is very dear... ......0. ceseceee it is veri dia......... .eceeee Es my caro. 
I will give you a dollar........ ai uil giv iu ei dola... .....Yo la daré un peso. 
That is not enough............. zet iz natt indf......... .....No es bastante. 
Speak slowly....... ..ccc008 sseee GPEC SOW 6.52.5, ccosioscsoss Hable despacio. 
You speak too fast...........+6. iu spik tu fast..............4 Vd. habla muy ligero. 
This is a fine house............. zis iz ei fain haus........... Esta es una casa bonita. 


Leccion para hoy — Memorizar las palabras: 


price enough fast . slowly house 
precio bastante ligero despacio casa 
speak yes dear this fine 
hable si caro esto bonito 


Traducir al ingles per escrito: 
Hable ligero. 
Como se llama su hijo. 
Esta casa esta cara. 
Esto es muy bonito.— From San Juan Times. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES, 


Nores ON MILITARY HYGIENE FOR OFFICERS OF THE Line. By Alfred 
A. Woodbull, LL. D., Lieutenant-Colonel Medical Department, 
United States Army. New edition, revised and augmented. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 

This comprehensive treatise was issued this year, the year of the 
Spanish War, when so many of our troops were encamped at the 
various places throughout the country. Camps of instruction, so to 
speak, in which should have been learned the essentials necessary 
to keep the soldiers fit for field service, and above all else the 
school where the elementary instructions of hygiene should have 
been imbibed for the safety and health of the respective commands. 

From the records and reports of the different camps, there 
evidently appears to have been no well organized system to obviate 
the evils attendant upon congregating large bodies of troops, viz: 
camp fevers, diarrhoea and other maladies. While it was too much 
to hope that every disease could have been prevented, still it was 
no more than might be expected that by the usual ‘precautionary 
methods the evils could have been mitigated, and the different 
commands have made a far better showing than has actually 
been the case. The author says, “the whole military fabric rests 
upon the physical character of the individuals composing it.” As 
the men in the volunteers were subject to a physical examination, 
this first requisite was complied with, in that everyone was in 
good physical condition. What followed was evidently due to the 
first primary condition, that of keeeping the men in the same con- 
dition, being violated. Even if the requirements had been only par- 
tially enforced by some one, we would not have had this hue and cry 
raised as to unhealthy conditions, surroundings, bad water, ete. 
The blame rests upon someone’s shoulders, and it should be fixed, in 
order that in the future the same mistakes can be avoided. 

A diligent and careful study of this book by every one, from the 
subaltern to the highest in command, and the necessary action to 
enforce its requirements, will be, in the future, the means of saving 
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life and money to the government. No treatise, however good it 
may be, is of any practical benefit, unless it is everybody’s business, 
who is directly responsible to some one higher in authority, to see 
that the requirements of the principles of military hygiene are en- 
forced to the strictest letter of the law. Then, and only then, can we 
ever expect to see any radica! change in the proper selection of camps, 
as regards location, water suppiy, kitchen and sinks, to comply with 
the essentials of health, comfort and safety. This treatise should 
be in the hands of every one in whose care troops are likely to 
come, and be the A, B, C, so far as it relates to the subject of which 
it treats. Let us bope we shall have no more such records, “like 
curses coming bome to roost,” of the sad and unsavory scenes of these 
past summer months. 

It would take too long a review, going too much into detail, to 
point out the essential features of this treatise. Enough has been 
said to induce everyone interested to procure a copy of this valuable 
and important work, and then having provided himself with a copy, 
to study and digest it thoroughly, and to make it a rule to see that 
its provisions are enforced. (See Chapter IX, on “The Care of 
Troops in the Field.’’) The results would show for themselves, and 
bring credit upon our military service, by the record we could show 
in faithfully and conscientiously carrying out the dictum of military 
hygiene. | a vv 


Tue Civin War. Volume II. By John Codman Ropes. G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


This volume takes us through the various scenes of 1862, and 
gives a thorough and comprehensive account of the different army 
operations. It is invaluable, and especially to those who have not 
the advantage of a large library, because it is the epitome of all 
literature bearing on the course of military events during the period 
in question. All military students read with great pleasure all 
military subjects treated by Mr. Ropes, because they feel assured 
that all the pros and cons have been considered, and the result is an 
impartial statement of the case—a just criticism after weighing all 
evidence. So much has been written on this great struggle, that to 
the reader who does not care to sift for himself—who cannot do it 
as well—this Part II is a great boon, and places before him a cor- 
rect and accurate account of what was going on. He feels it can be 
relied upon, as the author has made a life-long study of military 
history. The book is laid aside with great regret, and makes one 
eager for the completion of the remaining two parts. The plan of 
having the maps in a separate packet adds much to an intelligent 
reading and understanding of the text, without having to turn for- 
ward or backward in reading, always a great inconvenience to the 
reader, who should always bave the map spread out before him, if 
he is to read with profit to himself. The situation is thus ever 
before you. Je kee 
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Tue GaTiines at Santiago. By John H. Parker, First Lieutenant 
Thirteenth U. S. Infantry. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


This, as the title indicates, is a history of the “Gatlings” at San- 
tiago. It is well written, and gives an excellent account of the cam- 
paign by one who was an active participant in all the stirring 
scenes attending the capture of that stronghold. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated, and is of interest to everyone who desires to post 
himself on this short, sharp and decisive campaign; and one is en- 
abled to get a clear and intelligent account of all the operations. 

Of what is more interest to the professional man, is the use of 
machine guns for the first time in civilized warfare. It is a matter 
of note, that almost simultaneously with the appearance of this book, 
appear two articles on the use of machine guns. Lord Wolseley says, 
“If made use of intelligently on active service, the machine gun of 
infantry rifle caliber, that will fire with smokeless powder and be 
sighted at 3,000 yards, will mark a new era as pronounced as 
that when rifle or when breech-loading small arms were first 
adopted,” an expression of opinion far ahead of what the books 
have up to this period advanced. This subject has not heretofore 
received, from those high in authority and power, the attention or 
importance the possibilities of this auxiliary arm deserves. The 
author quotes what the books say in regard to the use of machine 
guns, and his conclusions thereon are a trifle strained, it is believed. 
It is understood what he means—the apathy and neglect of those 
in power to organize and equip a machine gun battery — the opposi- 
tion, so to speak, without ignoring the possibilities of such a battery. 

The energy displayed in bringing his views to a focus is worthy 
of all praise, and certainly entitles the author to all the glory and 
credit resulting from the use of this particular battery. To one 
fired with zeal and the ambition to make a trial in this particular 
direction—the trial of a machine gun battery—it was, to say the 
least, discouraging, disheartening, in the beginning, “to be sat 
upon” and turned adrift. He is to be congratulated that by persis- 
tent talking, coupled with indomitable perseverance, he was per- 
mitted to organize and to use the first machine gun battery in civ- 
ilized warfare, and to carry out bis ideas. 

The result showed conclusively the great advantages and impor- 
tance of this auxiliary arm, during all the successive stages of attack, 
on and with the firing line. All accounts and reports agree, and 
the concensus of opinion was, and still is, that the work cut out was 
well done; and it is within the bounds of reason to claim an equal 
share with others in the victory, due, in a great measure, to the 
splendid handling and work of this battery. 

Their possibilities were formerly very faintly conjectured. Those 
high in authority did not seem willing to assume the responsibility 
for their use, as was evinced by the labor expended in organizing 
and equipping such a battery. It was fortunate that such an en- 
thusiast had it in his power to develop the theory into an established 
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fact, that where the firing line could go, there were the machine 
guns, doing more than was dreamed of by their most ardent advo- 
cates. 

The campaign has demonstrated the fact conclusively, viz: that 
the machine gun has its proper place and sphere of action, and that 
there ought not to be any more theory in the expression of what 
might be possible. It has come to stay; it must be considered in 
organizing any and every expedition, and our country is to be con- 
gratulated on being the first to show its proper use and worth. It 
is believed that its importance cannot fail to be recognized, and that 
there should not be the slightest doubt as to regularly organized 
batteries being formed, giving another auxiliary arm of great 
importance. 

Reports confirm what confidence was given the firing line in the 
charge on San Juan Ridge, with no artillery support of any kind to 
aid in preparing the way beforehand, at a time when artillery was 
absolutely necessary. Where was it, what was it doing? At this 
juncture the Gatlings appeared, and covered the advancing troops 
by their rapid and murderous fire, from the fire of the entrenched 
Spaniards, thus enabling our men to climb the hill slopes. Could a 
better or more severe test be demanded, in its maiden effort? 
Certainly not. 

Since the value of machine guns has been established beyond 
shadow of doubt, proper attention should be given to devising a 
more mobile carriage, as light as is consistent with strength required 
to make the carriage serviceable under all conditions. Let there be 
no more theorizing, but let us put the practical experience gained in 
actual warfare into tangible shape. Let this government be the 
first to assign these guns to their proper place; and if properly 
organized and handled, add another most important auxiliary arm 
for use on the battlefield. Jo Ay me 


MANUAL For Cyc.ists. For the use of the Regular Army, Organized 
Militia and Volunteer Troops of the United States. By Cap- 
tain Howard A. Giddings, Brigade Signal Officer, Connecticut 
National Guard, author of “Instructions in Military Signal- 
ing.” Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Publishers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

This complete manual for cyclists appears at an opportune time, 
when so much has been written and talked about the use of the wheel 
for military purposes. It has been recognized that the wheel could 
be used to advantage, and in nearly all foreign services, at the ma- 
neuvers, a select body of men have been used for couriers, advance 
guards, scouts, with the consensus of opinion in its favor, under 
ordinary circumstances. The great advantage such a body of men 
would give to a scouting force would be celerity, an important ele- 
ment. Ina hasty reconnaissance, a trained sketcher can increase 
his usefulness. In this country no effort has been made other than 
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to test the wheel under varying conditions of climate and country. 
The results have shown that probably, at some future date, when 
the army is reorganized, a place will be assigned to the wheel, and 
the proper attention given to organize a force of wheelmen for duty 
with each regiment. These detachments, at times of concentration, 
can then easily be given the proper organization, and prove a valu- 
able addition to the means employed in security and information. 

J. A. A. 


Privates’ HANDBOOK OF MILITARY CouRTESY AND GuaRD Duty. By 
Lieutenant Melvin W. Rowell, United States Army. Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Co., Publishers, Kansas City, Mo. 

This book is ina handy and convenient form, embracing all that 
pertains to a sentinel’s duties, and will prove a valuable companion 
to all enlisted men, and more especially to all National Guardsmen 
and Volunteers. With this information so easily attained and always 
at hand, there should be no excuse for a man not knowing the duties 
and requirements of a sentinel. Oe ee 


CATECHISMAL EDITION OF THE INFANTRY DriLtt REGULATIONS, UNITED 
Srares ArMy. Prepared by Major Wm. F. Spurgin, Twenty- 
third Infantry. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Publishers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This little book embodies in a compact form all questions per- 
taining to extended order drill, formation for attack and defense 
from a squad to the division, and will prove a useful adjunct in con- 
nection with all practical work in the field. It will be a help to all, 
and to those who are not familiar with the infantry drill regula- 
tions. This practice has not received the attention its importance 
demands at the hands of the National Guard of the United States, 
and it is hoped that much more attention will be given it in the 
future, at the expense of fine drill and manual in close order—to 
which so much importance has been given in the past. A body of 
men not familiar with the extended order formation is not in touch 
with modern requirements, and is of very little use on the field of 
battle. FTA, A, 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INsTITUTION (Governor's Island, 
N.Y.H.). May, July, September and November, 1898; Jan- 
uary, 1899. 

Tue Unirep Service MaGazine (13 Charing Cross, 8. W. London). 
October, November, December, 1898; February, 1899. 


THE BIENNIAL Report oF TAE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF COLORADO (Den- 
ver, Colo.). December, 1896, to November, 1898. 





ALpEersHoT Mivirary Society (26 Cockspur St., Charing Cross, 8. W. 
London). April, November and December, 1898. 
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JoURNAL OF THE Royat Unitep Service Institution (22 Charing 
Cross, 8S. W. London). April to December, 1898. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED States ARTILLERY (with Index for 1897-8) 
(Fort Monroe, Va.). March to October, 1898. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED Stares Nava InstiruTEe (Annapolis, 
Md.). March, June and September, 1898. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INsTITUTION oF INDIA (Simla, India). 
January, April, July and October, 1898. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INstiTUTION (Woolwich, Eng- 
land). April, 1898, to January, 1899. 


Kansas State Hisrorican Society. Eleventh Biennial Report, No- 
vember 1, 1896, to November 1, 1898. 


ANNUAL Report oF MaJor-GENERAL H. C. Merriam, Commanding 
Department Columbia. 1898. 


Tue InpustrRiaList (Manhattan, Kan.). March, April, May, June, 
July and October, 1898. 


Our DumsB AnimALs (Boston). April to December, 1898; January 
and February, 1899. 


JOURNAL DES SclENCES MILITAIRES (30 Rue et Passage, Dauphin, Paris). 
December, 1898. 

Tue Iowa HistoricaL Recorp (Iowa City, lowa). April, July and 
October, 1898. 


THe Mairianp Datty Mercury. June,September and October, 1898 ; 
January, 1899. 


Revue Du Cercve Minirarre (Paris). March to December, 1898; 
January, 1899. ' 


Revue De CAVALERIE (5 Rue des Baux Arts, Paris). March to De- 
cember, 1898. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE (Philadelphia). October, 1898; Jan- 
uary, 1899. 


Mixitar WocuEnBLatt (Berlin). March to December, 1898 ; January, 
1899. 
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Tue Riper AND Driver (New York). April, 1898,to February, 1899. 


SeventH Regiment Gazette (NewYork). April to November, 1898. 


Kansas State Penirentiary. Eleventh Biennial Report, 1897-98. 


THe Maine Buote (Rockland, Maine). January and April, 1898. 


MepicaL Recorp (43 East 10th St., New York). January, 1899. 


Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Catalogue 1897-98. 


CANADIAN Miuirary Institute. Selected Papers, No. 8. 





NaTIONAL INTELLIGENCER. April, May and June, 1898. 








THE ORGANIZED MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1897. 


Battimore Lire. April, 1898, to February, 1899. 





THe New PanaMa CANAL. November, 1898. 


THe InpIAN FencinG Review. April, 1898. 


SELECTED PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. January. 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


Due to the fact that there were no members of the Association 
except the Vice-President present at Fort Leavenworth, an election 
could not be held, as the Constitution requires all, except the Pres- 
ident, to be residents of Fort Leavenworth. See Sec. 3, Art. VI, of 
the Constitution. See. 1, Art. VII. 

The officers who hold over until the next election are as follows: 

Major-General Westey Merritt, President; Major J. A. Auaur, 
Fourth Cavalry, Vice-President. 

When enough cavalry officers are available, the Executive Coun- 
cil will fill all vacancies on the Executive Council. 

J. A. AUGUR, 


Major Fourth Cavalry, 
Acting Secretary. 





eee 


NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS. 


it is presumed some explanation is in order to the subscribers of 
the JouRNAL to tell them why the JounNAL has not appeared since 
the March number, 1898. 

All the officers, no doubt, understand, but to the other subscribers 
at home and abroad some reason is necessary, and this first oppor- 
tunity is taken to give an explanation. A notice was inserted in 
the Army and Navy Journal last summer, stating the JourRNAL had 
suspended temporarily, but from numerous inquiries, it is supposed 
the notice was not far reaching. 

When the war with Spain began, every officer connected with 
the JouRNAL, except the Vice-President, was relieved from duty at 
this Post, and went to the front. The numerous and onerous duties 
that came unsought to the Vice-President, precluded his giving the 
time and attention the publication of the JouRNAL demanded, and 
while it was his wish and desire to continue the issue, he was power- 
less to do anything, much to his regret, and he was forced to see 
three issues fail to appear. It is only by the greatest effort he bas 
succeeded in getting this number published, and hopes to give the 
June number, after which it will depend upon the members of the 
Association whether or not any future numbers appear. Our mate- 
rial is at an end, and to the members we must look for articles and 
support. When there are so many who are able and capable of fur- 
nishing interesting articles, it is hard to understand why it is nec- 
essary to make this appeal, yet such an appeal has to be made, and 
it is hoped some good results will follow. Everyone is interested, 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


or should be, but let me tell all that one man, the last prop and 


stay, is powerless to do everything unless supported by the large 
number of members. To be a “ Pooh Bab” is well enough, if he has 


enough instruments under control to bring a response to his demands, 





otherwise it is an empty title—one in name only. Therefore this 
appeal seems to me an absolute necessity, and it is hoped the hands 
of one, who is trying to do his part, or rather more than his share, 
will meet with a hearty response, and that enough material may be 
furnished to last until we can get down to a firm base again. 

Our cavalry, dismounted and sent to the front as infantry, cer- 
tainly deserves some attention. Our work was well performed and 
showed, that as infantry, we were able to do the work cut out for 
us. Some one certainly should have his arm of the service enough 
at heart to induce, I should use the word compel, him to lay before 
the readers of the JouRNAL, the brilliant service performed by his 
branch. The subscriber to this could suggest many instructive and 
interesting articles, which ought to be forthcoming, and he closes 
with the hope that the few reasons he bas advanced for the welfare 
of the JouRNAL, will meet with a generous and hearty response. It 
so, he will feel repaid for his efforts in trying to keep the JourNAL 
on its feet. Vo not let it be said we are compelled to suspend for 
good and all; rather let us show we can rise to the occasion, and are 
abundantly able to keep our publication in circulation. It was 
thought best to begin with a new volume, Vol. XII, instead of the 
second number of Vol. XI, so as to keep the volumes current with 


the year, in place of beginning a new volume with the December 


number of this year. 


J. A. AUGUR, 
Major Fourth Cavalry, 
Acting Editor. 








THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


FIRST CAVALRY—COLONEL ABRAHAM K. ARNOLD, Brig. Gen, U. 3 V. 
Adjutant, G. T. LANGHORNE. Quertermaster, W.C. RIVERS, 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT ROBINSON, NEB. 
Troops—A. B,C and L, Fort Robinson. Neb ; G, H, I and M, Fort Meade, S. D.; K, Fort Nio- 
brara, Neb.; E, Fort Washakie, Wyo.; D, Fort Yates, N. D.; E, Fort Keogh, Mont. 


SECOND CAVALRY—COLONEL HENRY T. NOYES. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. F. G. IRWIN. Quartermaster, First Lieut. W. H. BEAN. 
HEADQUARTERS, CIENFUEGOS, CUBA. 
Troops— B, E, H, 1, K and L, Cienfuegos, Cuba; A,C, D, F, G and M, Mantanzas, Cuba. 
THIRD CAVALRY —CoLoneEL S. B. M. YouNG, Major-Gen. U.S. V. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. F. J. KoEsTer. Quartermaster, JoHN W. HEARD. 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 
Troops—C, E, F, G, I and K, Fort Ethan Alien, Vt.; A, D, H and M, Augusta,Ga.; Band L, Fort 
Sheridan, II. 


FOURTH CAVALRY —CoLONEL CHARLES E. COMPTON. 
Adjutant, FLoyp W. Harris. Quartermaster, T. H. SLAVENS. 
HEADQUARTERS, PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Troops—B and M, Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; A, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; C, E,G,1I, K and 
L, Manila; D and H, Fort Yellowstone, siete F, Boise Barracks, Idaho. 
FIFTH CAVALRY —CoLoNeEL L. H. CARPENTER, Brig -Gen. U.S. V. 
Adjutant, J. M. JENKINS, Quartermaster, 
HEADQUARTERS, MAYAGUEZ, PoRTO RICo. 

Troops — Band and D, Mayaguez, Porto Rico; A, Camuy, Porto Rico; B, Utuado, Porto Rico; 
E, San German, Porto Rico; u, Caguas, Porto Rico; K, Ciales, Porto Rico; C, F, H, L 
and M, San Juan, Porto Rico; I, viene Porto Rico. 

SIXTH CAVALRY —COoLONEL S., S. SUMNER. 
Adjutant, F. C. MARSHALL. Quartermaster, First Lieut. W. W. ForsyTu. 
HEADQUARTERS, Fort RILEY, KANSAS. 
Troops—A, E, G and H, Fort Riley, Kan.; B,C, F and K, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; I and L, Fort 
Sill, O. T.; D and M, Fort Reno, O. T. 
SEVENTH CAVALRY —CoLonen E. V. SUMNER, 
Adjutant, W. A. HOLBROOK. Quartermaster, W. H. Hart. 
HEADQUARTERS, HAVANA. 
Troops —A, B, D, F, H, K, Land M, Havana; C, E, G and I, Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY —COoLONEL JOHN M. Bacon. 
Adjutant. x Quartermaster, 
HEADQUARTERS, PUERTO PRINCIPE, CUBA, 
Troops —A, B,G, and M, Puerto Principe, Cuba; D, E, F, H, K and L, Nuevitas, Cuba; C and I, 
Las Minas, Cuba. 


NINTH CAVALRY —COoLONEL T. MCGREGOR. 
Adjutant, J. A. RYAN. Quartermaster, _—. 
HEADQUARTERS, FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 
Troops—A, B, D and M, Fort Grant, Ariz.; C and I, Fort DuChesne, Utah; E and G, Fort 
Apache, Ariz.; F, K and L, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; H, Fort Wingate, N. M. 
TENTH CAVALRY —COLONEL S. M. WHITSIDE. 
Adjutant, Ist Lieut.S.D. RocKENBACH. Quartermaster, Ist Lieut. J.G. HARBORD. 
HEADQUARTERS, ForT SAM HovusToN, TEXAS, , 
Troops— Band and A, G, H and L, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; C,D and M, Fort Clark, Tex.; E, 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; F, Camp Eagle Pass, Tex.; I, Fort Bliss, Tex.; K, Fort Brown, 
Tex.; B, Fort Ringgold, Tex. 





CAVALRY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Nots.—The following have no mounted troops: Alaska, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, North Carolina, South Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont, Wyo- 
ming. 


ALABAMA. 


FIRST CAVALRY SQUADRON—MajJor James T. BECK. 
Adjutant, Captain A. G. Forbes. Quartermaster, Captain J. F. Burns. 
HEADQUARTERS, CAMDEN, 

Troop “A,” Montgomery, (Vacancy); Troop “B,"” Camden, Captain Stonewall 
McConnico; Troop “C,’’ Selma, Captain V. P. Atkins; Troop “D,’ Birmingham, Captain 
J. B. Morson. 

ARKANSAS. 

Troop “A,” Panola, Major M. C. House; Troop “B,”’ Jacksonville, Captain S. W. 
Murtishaw. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Troop “A,’’ San Francisco, Captain Marius Burnett; Troop “B,’’? Sacramento, Captain 
John Cooke; Troop “C,” Salinas, Captain Michael J. Burke; ‘Troop “ D,’” Los Angeles, Captain 
Charles H. Howland. 

COLORADO. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY— MAJor JOHN CHASE. 
Adjutant and Acting Quartermaster, First Lieutenant A. H. Williams. 
HEADQUARTERS, DENVER. 
Troop “A,’’ Leadville, Captain C. H. Macnutt; Troop “B,’’ ‘Denver, Captain Wm. G. 
Wheeler; Troop “C,”’ Denver, Captain James H. Brown. 
GEORGIA. 
FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —CoLoNEL WILLIAM W. GORDON. 
Adjutant, Captain Wm. G. Harrison. Quartermaster, Captain Albert S. Eichberg. 
HEADQUARTERS, SAVANNAH. 
FIRST SQUADRON, FIRST REGIMENT— MaJor PETER W. MELDRIM. 
HEADQUARTERS, SAVANNAH. 

Troop “ B,’’ McIntosh, Captain Willard P. Waite; Troop “ E,’’ Johnston Station, Captain 
Joseph W. Hughes; Troop “G,’” Darien, Captain Benjamin T. Sinclair; Troop “I,” Jesup, 
Captain Harry W. Whaley. 

SECOND SQUADRON, FIRST .REGIMENT—MaJor JAMEs J. BREWER. 
HEADQUARTERS, OLIVER. 

Troop “A,” Savannah, Captain Beirne Gordon; Troop“ C,’” Springfield, Captain Daniel 
G. Morgan; Troop “ D,’’ Sylvania, Captain Jesse T. Wade; Troop “H,’’ Waynesboro, Captain 
William H. Davis. 

FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY (INDEPENDENT)— MAJOR JOHN M. BARNARD. 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant John D. Twiggs. Quartermaster, First Lieutenant Robert Dohme, 
HEADQUARTERS, LAGRANGE. 

Troop “ A.”’ Augusta, Captain Albert J. Twiggs; Troop“ B,” Atlanta, Captain J. Stapler 
Dozier; Troop“ C,’’ LaGrange, Captain Thomas J. Thornton; Troop “D,’’ Hamilton, First 
Lieutenant John M. Bruce. 
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ILLINOIS. 


CAVALRY SQUADRON—MaJor Epwakpb C. YounNG. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Alvar L. Bournigne. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Milton J. Foreman. 
HEADQUARTERS, CHICAGO. 
Troop “ A,"’ Chicago, Captain Paul B. Lino; Troop “B,"’ Bloomington, Captain Will P. 
Butler; Troop “C,” Chicago, Captain Metullus L. C. Funkhouser; Troop “D,” Springfield, 


Captain John S. Hurt. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY — MAJor WILLIAM A. PERRINS, 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Albert E, Carr. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Walter C. Wardwell. 
HEADQUARTERS, BOSTON, 
Troop “ A,’’ Boston, Captain D. A. Young; Troop “D.” Boston, Captain John Perrins, Jr.; 
Troop “F,” (Independent), North Chelmsford, Captain Elisha H. shaw. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY — MaJor J. H. Cookr. 
Adjutant, First Lieutenant B. B. Hardy. Quartermaster, First Lieutenant D. A. Outlaw. 
HEADQUARTERS, ARTESIA. 
Troop“A,” Crawford, Captain J.J. Prowell; Troop “B,”’ Sessumsville, Captain A. F. Young. 
MONTANA. 
Troop “A,” Billings, Captain J.C. Bond; Troop “ B,’’ Bozeman, Captain J. F. Keown. 
NEBRASKA. 
Troop “A,” Milford, Captain Jacob H. Culver. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Troop “A,” Peterborough, Captain Charles B. Davis. 
NEW JERSEY. 
First Troop, Newark, Captain Frederick Frelinghuysen; Second Troop, Red Bank, Cap- 


tain John V. Allstrom. 
NEW MEXICO. 


FIRST BATTALION OF CAVALRY—MaJor Fritz MULLER. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Sherrard Coleman. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Leon Hertzog. 
HEADQUARTERS, SANTA FE. 

Troop “C,”’ Aztec, Captain Lawrence Welsh; Troop “ E,”’ Santa Fe, Captain W. E. Griffin ; 

Troop “ F,’’ Los Lunas, Captain Maxamiliano Luna. 
NEW YORK. 
SQUADRON “A’’— MaJor CHARLES F, ROE. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. John Isaac Holly. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Louis V. O’Donohue. 
HEADQUARTERS, NEW YorK CITY. 

First Troop, New York City, Captain Oliver B. Bridgman; Second Troop, New York City, 
Captain Howard G. Badgley; Third Troop, New York City, Captain Latham G. Reed; 

Troop “C,”’ (Independent), Brooklyn, Captain Bertram T. Clayton. 

OHIO. 
Troop “ A,”’ Cleveland, Captain Russell E. Burdick. 
OREGON. 

Troop “B,’’ Gresham, Captain Charles Cleveland. 

Note.—Another troop, to be called Troop “ A,” will soon be organized, and a squadron 
organization will be completed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia City Troop, Philadelphia, Captain John C. Groome; Governor’s Troop, 

Harrisburg, Captain Frederick M. Ott; Sheridan Troop, Tyrone, Captain C. 8, W. Jones. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
FIRST SQUADRON OF CAVALRY—MaJor GEORGE 8S. TINGLEY. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. Leo F. Nadeare. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Lucius H. Newell. 
HEADQUARTERS, PAWTUCKET. 

Troop “ A,” Pawtucket, Captain Edward T. Jones; Troop “ B," Providence, Captain Wm, 

A. Maynard. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FIRST BRIGADE OF CAVALRY — BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOSEPH L. STOPPELBEIN. 
Adjutant-General, Major T. G. Disher. Brigade Quartermaster, Major R. H. Sweeney. 
HEADQUARTERS, SUMMERVILLE. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —COLONEL W. J. CAUSEY. 

Adjutant, Captain A. R. Speaks. Quartermaster, Captain T. E. Ulmer. 
HEADQUARTERS, HAMPTON. 

Troop“ A,” Brunson’s, Captain R. A. Brunson; Troop “ B,’”’ Varnville, Captain W. M. Stein- 
meyer; Troop “C,’’ Brunson’s, Captain G. M. Bowers; Troop “.D,’’ Stafford’s, Captain R. M. 
Daley; Troop “ E,’’ Stafford’s, Captain K.S. Long; Troop “ F.” Peeples, Captain H. E. Peeples; 
Troop “ G,’”’ Gillisonville, Captain J. E. Robinson; Troop “H,” O’Katie, Captain W. N. Barnes; 
Troop “I,” White Hall, Captain S. A. Marvin. 

SECOND REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —COoLONEL G. P. ALLEN. 
Adjutant, Captain R. C. Roberts. Quartermaster, Captain W. A. Collett. 
HEADQUARTERS, ALLENDALE. 

Troop “ A,” Barnwell, Captain J. A. Hays; Troop “B,’’ Dunbarton, Captain P. M. Carter; 
Troop “C,” Allendale, Captain A. W. Owens; Troop “D,’’ Edgefield, Captain L. R. Brunson; 
Troop “E,” Edgefield, Captain J. R. Blocker; Troop “F,’ Orangeburg, Captain J. A. Riley; 
Troop “G,’’ Cedar Grove, Captain R. T. Newman; Troop “H,” Hamburg, Captain J. P. De- 
laughter. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF CAVALRY —COLONEL J. R. SPARKMAN. 
Adjutant, Captain H. L. Smith. Quartermaster, Captain W. C. White. 
HEADQUARTERS, GEORGETOWN. 

Troop “A,” Bonneau’s, Captain J. A. Harvey; Troop “B,’’ St. Stephens, Captain E. T. 
Guerry; Troop “C,’’ Georgetown, Captain H.T. McDonald ; Troop “ D,’’ Jedburg, Captain C. H. 
Wilson ; Troop “ E,’’ Conway, Captain L. D. Long; Troop “ F,”’ Lake City,’Captain J. J. Morris; 
Troop “G,’’ Georgetown, Captain J. H. Detyens. 

SECOND BATTALION OF CAVALRY — LIEUT.-COLONEL D. W. BRAILSFORB. 
Adjutant, ( Unknown.) Quartermaster, ( Unknown.) 
HEADQUARTERS, PANOLA. 

Troop “ A,’”’ Eutawville, Captain Jeff D. Wiggins; Troop “ B,’’ Panola, Captain R. C. Rich- 
ardson; Troop “C,” Silver, Captain J. H. Dingle; Troop “D,’ Holly Hill, Captain R. F. 
Way, Jr. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Troop “ A,’ Dunseith, Captain George W. Tooke. 
UTAH. 
Troop “ A,” Salt Lake City, Captain Joseph E. Caine. 
TENNESSEE. 
Cavalry Troop, Nashville, Captain George F. Hagar. 
TEXAS. 
FIRST CAVALRY REGIMENT—COoLONEL J. R. WATIES. 
Adjutant, First Lieut. James M. Burroughs. Quartermaster, First Lieut. Frederick Rhodes. 
HEADQUARTERS, HOUSTON. 
Troop “A,” Austin, Captain L. H. Younger; Troop “B,” Houston, Captain C. Towles; 
Troop “E,’’ Dallas, Captain F. V. Blythe; Troop “F,”’ Denison, Captain E. A. Hammond; 
Troop “H,’’ Gainesville, Captain H. S. Teffler. 


VIRGINIA. 
Troop “A,” Richmond, Captain E. J. Euker; Troop “ B,” Surry, Captain Geo. A. Savedge. 
WASHINGTON. 
Troop “A,” North Yakima, Captain Marshall S. Scudder; Troop “B,’’ Tacoma, Captain 
Everett G. Griggs. 
WISCONSIN. 
Troop “A,’’ Milwaukee, Captain William J. Grant. 





